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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  is  concerned  with  Grade  IX  drop-outs  in  Newfoundland 
central  high  schools  in  1961-62.  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
try  to  determine  some  of  the  factors  which  bear  a  relationship  to  the 
drop-out  problem.  The  study  is  in  the  nature  of  a  survey,  and  many 
aspects  of  the  pupil's  school  and  out-of-school  life  are  examined 
rather  than  a  concentration  upon  a  very  few  specific  areas. 

Information  for  this  thesis  was  collected  mainly  by  means  of 
two  questionnaires.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  questionnaires  was  sent  to 
each  drop-out,  while  a  copy  of  the  other  was  sent  to  a  random  sample  of 
one  hundred  pupils  from  the  1961-62  Grade  IX  class  who  had  continued 
in  school.  In  addition  to  the  questionnaires,  other  information  was 
secured  from  Newfoundland  central  high  school  principals,  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Department  of  Education,  and  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
at  Ottawa.  The  data  obtained  from  each  of  these  sources  were  analyzed, 
culled  and  organized  to  produce  this  report. 

The  study  shows  that  the  drop-out  rate  in  Newfoundland  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  Canada,  and  that  in  central  high  schools,  at  least  in 
Grade  IX,  the  problem  is  a  serious  one.  Almost  20  per  cent  of  the  class 
dropped  out  during  the  year  under  study,  and  the  rate  of  drop-outs 
after  that  time  indicated  that  only  about  60  per  cent  of  those  pupils 
who  began  Grade  IX  would  graduate  from  high  school. 

The  study  also  indicates  that  the  reasons  for  leaving  school 
may  be  varied  and  complex;  that  there  are  numerous  factors  which  may  be 


IV 


related,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  child's  decision  to  drop  out. 
According  to  their  own  answers,  the  responsibility  for  their  dropping 
out  lay  chiefly  with  the  school.  Analysis  of  other  data  usually 
revealed  other  factors  associated  with  the  drop-out  act. 

The  majority  of  those  pupils  who  dropped  out  of  school  were 
employed  at  either  a  low-paid  or  a  temporary  or  part-time  job.  At  the 
time  the  study  was  made,  just  over  one-half  of  the  group  were  unemployed. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Beginning  in  the  year  1952-53,  the  government  of  Newfoundland, 
in  conjuction  with  the  various  religious  denominations  in  the  Island, 
set  up  the  legal  machinery  whereby  a  system  of  regional  and  central 
high  schools  could  be  established.  As  the  term  implies,  this  action 
was  primarily  undertaken  in  order  to  centralize  the  then  existing  small 
scattered,  and  often  inefficient  educational  facilities,  and  in  this 
respect  a  considerable  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved.  The 
schools  were  to  be  either  of  a  denominational  or  an  amalgamated 
character  and  each  one  was  designed  to  serve  a  fairly  large  population; 
it  has  happened  in  many  cases  that  such  a  school  looks  after  the 
educational  needs  of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  communities  in  one 
area.  Since  the  inception  of  the  programme  (building  of  these  schools 
actually  began  in  1953, ^  and  the  first  government  grant  in  aid  of 
regional  and  central  high  schools  was  made  in  1954^),  approximately 
seventy  of  these  schools  have  been  constructed  and  they  are,  compa¬ 
ratively  speaking,  larger,  better  equipped,  and  better  staffed  than 

*0.  G.  Tucker,  "The  Origin  and  Development  of  Regional  and  Cen¬ 
tral  High  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Newfoundland"  (unpublished  Master' 
thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1963),  pp.  75-76. 

•^Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  1961,  p.  13. 
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would  perhaps  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 

II.  THE  PROBLEM 

Although  the  new  school  system  was  inaugurated  with  the  expressed 
aim  of  giving  a  higher  level  of  education  to  the  pupils  whom  it  served, 
it  was  anticipated  that  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  also  reduce  the 
large  number  of  pupils  who  every  year  ceased  going  to  school  before  the 
completion  of  high  school.  In  1947-48,  for  example,  there  were  3,434 
pupils  enrolled  in  Grade  VIII;  three  years  later,  in  1950-51,  there 
were  only  1,849  pupils  or  slightly  more  than  53  per  cent  of  this  group 
in  Grade  XI.  This  figure,  of  course,  does  not  take  into  account  such 
things  as  emigration,  immigration,  transfers,  and  repeaters,  but  even 
when  these  figures  are  reckoned  with  the  drop-out  rate  still  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  high.  The  regional  and  central  high  schools  would, 
it  was  hoped,  help  solve  this  problem. 

Have  they  done  so?  It  would  seem  that  the  answer  might  be 
negative.  In  1954-55,  there  were  5,960  pupils  in  Grade  VIII;  three 
years  later,  in  1957-58,  only  2,807  or  46  per  cent  of  this  number  were 

4 

remaining  in  Grade  XI.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  one  hundred 
students  entering  Grade  VIII  in  Newfoundland  during  this  period,  only 
forty-six  graduated  with  a  high  school  diploma.  In  actual  fact,  the 
number  graduating  was  probably  less  than  this  since  it  is  fairly  safe 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Student  Progress  Through  the 
Schools  by  Grade  (Ottawa:  I960),  p.  23. 

4 

Ibid. .  p.  23. 
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to  assume  that  a  substantial  number  of  pupils  either  dropped  out  of 
school  in  1957-58  or  failed  to  successfully  pass  Grade  XI.  To  be  more 
specific  and  to  the  point  of  this  thesis,  in  1956-57,  there  were  6,394 
Grade  IX  students  in  Newfoundland  schools;  the  next  year,  1957-58,  the 
Grade  X  enrollment  amounted  to  only  3,931,  or  just  over  60  per  cent  of 

PI 

this  number.  The  other  forty  out  of  every  one  hundred  pupils  had, 
presumably,  left  school  or  were  repeating  Grade  IX.  Here  again,  in 
addition  to  the  variables  mentioned  before,  we  must  realize  that  these 
figures  include  all  high  school  pupils;  this  means  that  since  there  are 
many  high  schools  which  are  not  in  the  regional  or  central  classifica¬ 
tion  (only  about  40  per  cent  of  pupils  in  Grade  IX  or  above  were  in 
regional  and  central  high  schools  in  1960-61^)  the  whole  burden  of  the 
problem  cannot  be  charged  to  the  new  system.  Moreover,  the  child  is  in 
Grade  VII  or  Grade  IX  before  he  comes  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
central  or  regional  school,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  seeds 
leading  to  the  actual  dropping  out  of  school  have  been  planted  long 
before  this  time. 

One  fact,  though,  remains  unchanged.  Even  with  the  new  high 
schools,  there  is  still  a  very  serious  drop-out  problem  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  One  may  question  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  keep  all,  or  even  most, 
pupils  in  school  until  they  have  graduated,  but  when  we  realize  that 
over  half  of  those  who  enter  high  school  are  leaving  before  this  time, 
then  it  is  time  to  ask  "Why?1*  and  to  try  to  find  answers  which  will 

5 Ibid. ,  p.  23. 

6 Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  1961,  p.  14. 
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suggest  solutions. 


III.  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  attempts  to  find  answers  to  a  number  of  questions, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are: 

Main  Purpose 

Why  do  Grade  IX  pupils  in  Newfoundland  central  high  schools 
drop  out  of  school? 

Sub-Purposes 

1.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  drop-out  problem  in  Grade  IX 
in  Newfoundland  central  high  schools? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  main  differences  between  drop-outs  and 
non-drop-outs? 

3.  What  is  the  socio-economic  background  of  the  Grade  IX  drop¬ 
out,  and  does  this  have  any  bearing  upon  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
does  leave  school  before  graduating? 

4.  What  is  the  academic  record  of  the  Grade  IX  drop-out?  What 
significance,  if  any,  does  this  have  upon  the  dropping  out  of  the 
student? 

5.  What  is  the  age  of  the  average  Grade  IX  drop-out? 

6.  What  teaching  facilities  are  available  in  Newfoundland  central 
high  schools,  and  is  there  any  indication  that  there  is  a  significant 
relationship  between  the  availability  or  otherwise  of  these  facilities 
and  the  drop-out  problem? 

7.  What  is  the  employment  record  of  the  Grade  IX  pupil  after  he 
drops  out  of  school? 
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b.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Grade  IX  drop-out  towards 
schoolwork,  teachers,  and  education  in  general? 

9.What  action  might  be  taken  in  order  that  this  drop-out  rate 
might  be  lowered? 


IV.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  drop-out  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  to  the  writer's 
knowledge  no  systematic  investigation  has  ever  been  carried  out  in  this 
area  in  Newfoundland  schools.  Consequently,  such  a  study  as  this  is 
needed.  According  to  the  Newfoundland  Department  of  Education  News 
Letter  for  October,  1963,  only  about  25  per  cent  of  that  year's 
Grade  II  class,  if  the  present  drop-out  rate  continues,  will  have 
completed  high  school  in  nine  year's  time.7  Obviously,  such  a  drop¬ 
out  rate  cannot  be  explained  by  one  factor  alone;  there  must  be  many. 
Just  about  every  person  on  the  scene  has  his  or  her  pet  theory  or 
theories  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  problem,  but  most  of  them 
are  in  the  realm  of  mere  guesses,  intelligent  though  they  might  be.  We 
can  hardly  contribute  much  towards  a  remedy  to  the  problem  on  the  basis 
of  guesswork.  Moreover,  we  need  to  know,  not  only  the  causes  but  the 
relative  importance  of  each  one;  only  then  can  we  make  a  valid  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  and  arrive  at  some  fairly  sound  remedial  measures. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  provide  some  of  this  information. 


Newfoundland  Department  of  Education  News  Letter,  "Can  Anything 
Be  Done  About  School  Drop-outs?,"  October,  1963. 
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V.  DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  has  certain  limitations!  among  the  chief  of  which  are: 

1.  It  is  restricted  to  central  high  schools  since,  because  of 

the  large  number  of  pupils  involved,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 

writer  to  widen  the  scope  to  include  more  schools.  Even  though  the 

work  deals  almost  exclusively  with  central  high  schools,  the  sample  is 
a  fairly  representative  one  since  these  schools  are  located  in  all 
parts  of  Newfoundland  embracing  industrial  and  non-industrial  areas, 
large  and  small  communi ties,  and  isolated  and  non-isolated  districts. 

2.  Only  Grade  IX  pupils  are  dealt  with  since,  again,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  include  more  grades  in  a  study  of  this  nature. 

3.  The  year  1961-62  was  chosen  because  this  will  have  given  the 

pupils  (drop-outs)  a  year  or  more  since  leaving  school  and  the  study 
seeks,  among  other  things,  to  obtain  information  about  their  work 
experiences  during  that  time  to  see  what  bearing,  if  any,  their  act  of 
dropping  out  had  in  regard  to  employment.  This  year  was  also  chosen 
since  the  pupils  of  that  year  and  grade  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 

drop-outs,  still  in  school;  information  solicited  from  a  sample  of 

these  non-drop-outs  is  also  incorporated  in  the  study. 

VI.  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Apart  from  a  brief  account  of  studies  which  have  been  carried 
out  concerning  drop-outs  in  different  places  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  at  various  times,  and  which  is  of  a  general  nature,  the  bulk  of 
the  material  in  this  study  is  directly  related  to  the  problem  of 
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drop-outs  in  Newfoundland  central  high  schools.  Some  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  gathered  from  the  principals  of  these  schools;  some  from  reports 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  By  far  the  most  important 
source,  though,  was  Newfoundland  central  high  school  students,  them¬ 
selves,  both  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs. 

VII.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  this  study  which  may  have  a  different 
meaning  when  used  in  a  Newfoundland  context.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  confusion  to  the  reader  in  respect  to  the  use  of  these  terms, 
they  are  defined  below. 

Drop-out.  A  drop-out  is  defined  in  this  study  as  any  pupil  who 
has  left  school  prior  to  graduation  for  any  reason  whatsoever  other 
than  those  who  may  have  transferred  to  another  school,  or,  of  course, 
in  any  case  involving  death. 

Denominational  schools.  These  are  state  supported  schools 
which,  for  organizational  and  administrative  purposes,  are  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  religious  denomination.  Final  control 
over  these  schools  rests  with  the  Legislature.  They  have  been  des¬ 
cribed  by  one  authority  as  public  schools  operating  within  a  denomination¬ 
al  framework.^ 

Amalgamated  schools.  These  are  schools  operated  by  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  two  or  more  of  the  five  major  denominations.  Amalgamated 

8A.  Frecker,  Education  jin  the  Atlantic  Provinces  (Toronto:  W. 

J.  Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  61. 
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Regional  high  schools.  The  Department  Regulations  define 
regional  high  schools  as  those  which  have  been  established  within  an 
area  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other  schools  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  all  pupils  in  grades  beyond  a  designated 

Q 

grade  not  lower  than  Grade  IX. 

Central  high  school s.  They  are  defined  as  schools  which  have 
been  established  within  an  area  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other 
schools  for  the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  all  pupils  in  grades 
beyond  a  designated  grade  not  lower  than  Grade  VII.10 

Superintendent  of  education.  This  person  is  a  denominational 
representative  in  the  Department  of  Education  who  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  all  the  schools  operated  by  his  division  of  the 
Department.  There  are  five  such  Superintendents  at  the  present  time — 
one  for  each  of  the  five  major  denominations  in  the  province  (Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  United  Church,  Salvation  Army,  and  Pentecostal 
Assemblies).  They  are  nominated  by  their  respective  denominations  and 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and,  together  with  the 
Minister  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  comprise  the  Council  of 
Education,  the  policy-making  body  at  the  Department. 

^Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland  (An  Act  Respecting 
Education)  The  Education  Act.  I960.  Section  2,  item  (11). 

10  ,  V 

Ibid. .  item  (2). 
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VIII.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  THESIS 

Brief  accounts  of  the  findings  of  several  recent  studies  in  the 
field  of  high  school  drop-outs  will  be  given  in  Chapter  II. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  methods  used  to  secure  the  locations 
and  names  of  the  schools  and  drop-outs  involved  in  the  study.  The 
questionnaires  are  also  discussed  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  the  information  received  is  to  be  treated. 

Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  certain  information 
received  from  Newfoundland  central  high  school  principals  and  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  which,  although  not  always  relating 
directly  to  Grade  IX  drop-outs  in  central  high  schools  is,  nevertheless, 
pertinent  to  the  main  subject  in  some  respects. 

Chapters  V  to  IX  inclusive  are  concerned  with  an  analysis  of 
the  data  received  from  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs. 

Chapter  X  is  a  summary  of  the  major  findings  of  the  thesis, 
with  recommendations  arising  out  of  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

I.  CONCERN  FOR  THE  DROP-OUT  PROBLEM 


One  of  the  concerns  of  educational  leaders  today  is  the  persis¬ 
tent  problem  of  students  who  drop  out  of  high  school  before  graduation. 
In  June,  I960,  the  Honourable  Michael  Starr,  then  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa,  issued  a  statement  voicing  this 
concern,  part  of  which  read: 

If  the  present  rate  of  drop-outs  from  Canadian  schools  con¬ 
tinues,  with  the  adverse  effects  on  the  economy,  it  cannot  help 
but  affect  every  individual,  industry  and  business  establishment, 
in  fact  every  organization  in  this  and  future  generations. 1 

Another  source  put  it  this  way: 

Forty  per  cent  of  American  children  drop  out  of  school  before 
high  school  graduation.  Beyond  these,  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  youngsters  are  underachievers — do  not  function  in  school 
at  the  level  of  their  intellectual  competence.  These  drop-outs 
and  underachievers  represent  a  tragic  waste  of  the  resources  of 
our  young  people  at  a  time  when  our  country  needs  their  fullest 
productivity. *  2 

While  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  students  attending  high 
school  until  they  have  graduated  has  been  steadily  increasing  during 
the  past  decade  or  so,  it  is  also  true  that  the  number  of  drop-outs  in 
Canadian  schools  every  year  is  still  disturbingly  high.  And  with  the 
added  importance  placed  upon  the  attainment  of  a  high  school  education 


1st.  Christopher  House,  School  Drop-Outs — Our  Disinherited  Youth 
(Toronto:  1962),  p.  1. 

2Solomon  0.  Lichter  et.  a.1 . ,  The  Drop-Outs  (New  York:  The  Free 
Press  of  Glencoe,  1962),  p.  v. 
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in  recent  years,  the  concern  for  the  drop-out  has  also  been  increasing. 
A  generation  ago,  an  elementary  school  education  was  sufficient  in  most 
jobs.  Today,  because  of  advancing  technology,  a  high  school  or  an 
equivalent  technical  diploma  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  many  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  a  college  education  is  required  for  an  increasing  number  of 
fields.  The  drop-out,  therefore,  faces  the  prospect  of  a  succession  of 
unskilled,  blind-alley  jobs.  The  concern  for  this  problem  is  so  great 
that  many  educators  say  that  the  task  of  determining  ways  in  which 
pupils  might  be  encouraged  to  complete  high  school  is  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  of  education. 


II.  REASONS  FOR  STUDENTS  WITHDRAWING  FROM  SCHOOL 


The  reasons  for  students  withdrawing  from  high  school  before 
they  graduate  may  be  many  and  complex.  The  problem  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  reasons  may  influence  the  same 
student  in  different  ways  at  different  times.  In  his  Doctoral 
dissertation  done  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1953,  E.  S.  Cook 
reported  that* 

Drop-outs  result  from  a  multiplicity  of  factors  which  when 
operating  together  present  the  individual  student  with  seemingly 
insoluble  problems  most  easily  met  by  dropping  out  of  school. 

Also,  in  a  study  done  in  Detroit  in  1954,  Richard  H.  Dresher  noted  that: 

Dropping  out  of  school  is  a  very  complex  problem.  There  are 
many  factors  that  contribute  to  the  cause  of  drop-outs,  and  several 
factors  may  operate  together  to  contribute  to  the  cause.  Because 


3E.  S.  Cook,  MAn  Analysis  of  Factors  Related  to  Withdrawal  from 
High  School  Prior  to  Graduation,*'  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  L 
(November,  1956),  p.  196. 
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of  the  complexity  of  the  problem — that  the  same  factors  may 
influence  different  pupils  in  different  ways  and  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  factor  may  affect  the  same  pupil  in  different  ways 
at  different  times — it  is  questionable  if  a  programme  attempting 
to  solve  the  drop-out  problems  of  a  large  group  of  potential 
drop-outs  will  have  much  effect  unless  it  is  approached  from 
the  individual  basis  of  the  drop-out.4 

Studies  of  drop-outs  have  revealed  a  number  of  characteristics 
that  many  children  who  leave  school  have  in  common.  Some  of  the  more 
important  ones  discussed  in  the  literature  are  as  follows; 

1.  Low  scholastic  ability. 

2.  A  lack  of  interest  in  school. 

3.  A  preference  or  need  for  work. 

4.  Retarded  one  or  more  grades. 

5.  Frequent  change  of  schools. 

6.  Lack  of  application. 

7.  Unsettled  home  conditions. 

8.  Personal  or  family  health. 

9.  Lack  of  home  encouragement  or  control. 

We  shall  look  briefly  at  what  some  of  the  recent  research  in  the  field 
of  drop-outs  has  to  say  about  these  and  other  related  factors. 

In  his  drop-out  study,  A.  Hugh  Livingstone  reported  that  the  most 
significant  factor  was  related  to  mental  ability.  The  drop-out  was 
revealed  as  a  student  who  has  met  with  only  limited  success  in  the 
academic  programme  of  the  school,  ".  .  .his  mental  ability  and  academic 
skills  were  limited.”0  The  author  pointed  out  in  the  same  study, 


4Richard  H.  Dresher,  ’'Factors  in  Voluntary  Drop-Outs,”  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal.  XXXII  (January,  1954),  pp.  287-89. 

^A.  Hugh  Livingstone,  "High  School  Graduates  and  Drop-Outs,” 

The  School  Review.  LXVI  (June,  1958),  p.  200. 
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however,  that  even  though  mental  ability  was  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  dropping  out  of  the  children  he  studied,  it  was  not  the 
sole  factor — that  ’'dropping  out  of  school  is  the  result  of  a  complex 
sequence  of  events  that  is  likely  to  be  different  for  each  individual . "b 

Other  studies  have  corroborated  these  findings.  In  Cook's 
study  there  was  a  ten  point  difference  in  the  intelligence  quotient  of 
the  drop-outs  compared  to  graduates.7 8 9  In  "A  Report  on  School  Drop- 
Outs"  done  by  the  Social  Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in 
1961,  it  was  reported  thats 

There  seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  the  incidence  of 
drop-outs  and  limited  ability.  Reports  indicate  that  there  is 
a  high  frequency  of  drop-outs  in  the  group  with  an  I.Q.  below 
90,  but  few  in  the  group  above  110.^ 

A  study  done  by  Cantoni  in  Michigan  also  supported  this  evidence.  He 

found  that  the  mean  I.Q.  of  the  drop-outs  he  dealt  with  was  92.27 

whereas  those  who  continued  in  school  and  graduated  had  a  mean  I.Q. 

9 

of  101.64.  The  Saint  Paul  study  of  1955  also  showed  the  same  spread 
in  mental  ability  with  the  drop-outs  having  a  median  I.Q.  of  93.6 
while  that  of  the  graduates  was  103.8. ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  all  research  verifies  these 
conclusions.  For  example,  the  St.  Christopher  House  study  in  Toronto 

6 Ibid. .  p.  201.  7Cook,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  194. 

8"A  Report  on  School  Drop-Outs,"  Social  Planning  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  1961  ,  p.  5. 

9Louis  J.  Cantoni,  "Stay-Ins  Get  Better  Jobs,"  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal .  XXXIII  (May,  1955),  p.  533. 

^Second  Drop-Out  Study,"  Office  of  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education,  Saint  Paul  Public  Schools,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  1961,  p.  56. 
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quoted  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighbourhood  Centres 

in  "On  Breaking  Through  the  Drop-Out  Problem"  as  saying:  "More  than 

two-thirds  of  these  youngsters  (drop-outs)  according  to  National 

Association  figures,  have  average  or  above  average  ability. ^  The 

Gushaty  study  done  in  Southern  Alberta  also  reported  that  "a  large 

majority  of  the  Grade  XI  and  Grade  XII  drop-outs  have  the  ability  to 

l  9 

graduate  from  our  school  system." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  low  scholastic  ability  is  one 
of  the  more  important  reasons  for  school  maladjustment,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  is  the  only  reason,  nor  even  the  most 
important  one  in  some  cases,  why  pupils  cease  going  to  school.  As 
shown  above,  some  studies  show  that  the  I.Q.  *s  of  early  school  leavers 
are  just  as  high  as  the  I.Q. *s  of  those  who  remain  to  continue  their 
education.  Mental  ability  in  itself,  then,  does  not  seem  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  explanation  to  the  drop-out  problem. 

"Disinterested  in  school"  seems  to  be  another  major  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  drop-out.  A  United  States  Labour  Department  report  "School 
and  Early  Employment  Experiences  of  Youth"  is  quoted  as  saying  that 

"Much  more  common  (reasons  for  leaving  school)  were  dissatisfaction  or 

13 

boredom  with  school  or  teacher  or  both."  In  an  analysis  of  drop-outs 
in  Canada  done  by  the  Canadian  Research  Committee  on  Practical  Education, 

•^St.  Christopher  House,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  7. 

^Metro  Gushaty,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  High  School  Drop- 
Outs  in  Southern  Alberta  from  1947  to  1951"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  1952),  p.  17. 

^St.  Christopher  House,  loc.  cit. 
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the  most  important  single  reason  given  for  drop-outs  was  "lack  of 

interest"  and  this  reason,  the  Report  added,  was  "common  to  all 
14 

grades."  A  lack  of  interest  in  school  and  school  work  was  also 
found  to  be  a  significant  cause  of  pupils  leaving  early  by  S.  J. 
Caravello  in  his  study  "The  Drop-Out  Problem,"  in  which  he  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

Disinterest  in  school  because  of  no  apparent  relationship 
of  the  high  school  programme  to  their  own  needs  and  characteris¬ 
tics  is  an  important  factor  for  the  drop-out. 

Another  reason  commonly  given  by  and  for  drop-outs  is  a  desire 

to  work  rather  than  to  continue  their  education.  This  reason  is 

almost  synonymous  with  the  previous  one  since  a  lack  of  interest  in 

school  is  automatically  implied  if  a  student  says  that  he  would  prefer 

to  work  rather  than  stay  in  school.  One  writer  quoted  the  United 

States  Office  of  Education  as  saying  that  the  "number  one  reason  for 

dropping  out  seems  to  be  preference  to  go  to  work  rather  than  stay  in 

school. we  should  note,  however,  that  this  statement  is  saying  that 

the  chief  reason  for  leaving  school  is  not  just  "preference  to  go  to 

work,"  but  preferring  to  go  to  work  "rather  than  stay  in  school." 

Lichter  expressed  the  same  thought  when  he  wrote:  "The  drop-outs  left 

school  because  they  were  motivated  to  'run  away'  from  a  disagreeable 

situation;  they  did  not  feel  impelled  to  'run  toward*  a  definite  and 


ll * * 4"Your  Child  Leaves  School,"  Second  Report  of  the  Research 
Committee  on  Practical  Education,  Canadian  Education  (Canadian  Educa¬ 

tion  Association),  Toronto:  February,  1950,  p.  IB. 

15Saint  Paul  Public  School  Study,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  12. 

l6Richard  H.  Byrne,  "Beware  the  Stay-In-School  Bandwagon," 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal ,  XXXVI  (March,  195b),  p.  493. 
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positive  goal.”17  Gushaty  reported  that  dropping  out  to  look  for  a 

job  was  the  most  important  reason  given  by  his  pupils  for  leaving 

school  with  52  per  cent  stating  this  as  their  reason  for  withdrawing; 

however,  only  18  per  cent  said  that  they  had  to  leave  because  of 

financial  difficulties,  and  22  per  cent  explicityly  stated  a  lack  of 

1 8 

interest  in  school  as  their  main  reason  for  leaving. 

It  seems  then,  that  many  people  who  have  studied  the  problem 
feel  that  the  "disinterested  in  school"  and  "preference  for  work" 
categories  are  almost  indistinguishable.  Lichter  felt  that  those  who 
say  they  leave  school  to  find  work  say  so  because  of  a  dislike  for 
school  rather  than  any  pressing  financial  need. 

Economic  deprivation  can  make  school  life  more  difficult,  and, 
added  to  other  stresses,  contribute  to  early  school  leaving,  but 
the  student  who  drops  out  today  is  not  doing  so  "primarily" 
because  the  family*s  economic  situation  forces  him  to  work.-^ 

And  Byrne  wrote: 

On  the  basis  of  the  writer’s  counselling  experience,  it  is 
claimed  that.  .  .most  of  the  statistics  listed  in  the  "to  take 
a  job"  reason  for  withdrawing  really  belong  in  a  "school  is 
uninteresting"  category. 2° 

Many  pupils  leave  school  because  of  retardation  in  one  or  more 
grades.  Failure  to  progress  normally  from  one  grade  to  the  next  (and 
the  record  of  failure  and  retardation  for  many  drop-outs  goes  back  to 
Grade  l)>  very  often  combined  with  other  problems,  leaves  the  student 
with  the  feeling  that  it  is  too  late  to  overcome  his  difficulties 
anyway  and  so  leads  to  the  final  decision  to  drop  out.  In  a  study  of 


l7Lichter  et  al,  0£.  cit. .  p.  247.  18Gushaty,  ojd.  cit.,  pp.  36-37. 

^Lichter  et  id,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  248. 


Byrne,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  494. 
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drop-outs  from  Syracuse  schools  done  in  1959,  "90  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  retarded  at  least  a  year  in  their 
grade  placement.”21  The  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  reported  that  "pupils  who  drop  out  from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 

tenth  grades  most  often  do  so  for  reasons  closely  related  to  their 

22 

school  experiences  such  as  grade  retardation.  ...”  And  according 
to  the  Canadian  Research  Committee; 

The  typical  pupil  who  left  school  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
repeated  about  one  and  one-quarter  years; whereas  high  school 
graduates  who  had  attended  school  some  four  years  longer, 
repeated  about  one-quarter  year. 23 

In  another  study,  failure  and  retardation  accounted  for  34.9  per  cent 
of  the  drop-outs.  (It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  however,  that  this 
figure  represented  the  clinical  judgment  of  the  school  counsellor;  as 
stated  by  the  withdrawing  students  themselves,  only  9.4  per  cent  left 
school  because  of  failure.) 

Not  all  this  record  of  failure  can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  drop-out  although  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
determining  factor  in  many  cases.  It  would  also  seem,  however,  that 
the  school  curriculum  might  not  be  suited  to  the  student's  needs  and 
that  this  results  in  the  student's  becoming  disinterested  in  school  and 
consequently  failing  grades.  Livingstone  felt  that  the  drop-out  often 

21 "Drop-Out  Study  in  Syracuse  Schools,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  XLV:2 
(November,  1963),  p.  81 

22 

High  School  Drop-Outs,"  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States  (September,  1959),  p.  7. 

23  •« Two  Years  After  School,”  A  report  of  the  Canadian  Research 
Committee  on  Practical  Education,  Canadian  Education  (Toronto;  Canadian 
Education  Association,  March,  1951),  p.  33. 
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Cook,  ojd.  ci t. .  p.  195. 
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does  not  relate  himself  successfully  to  either  his  peers  or  his  teachers 

and  ceases  to  participate  in  either  the  activities  of  the  classroom  or 

25 

the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school.  Another  writer  doing 
research  in  Chicago,  found  that  those  pupils  who  took  part  in  at  least 
one  extra-curricular  activity  were  much  less  likely  to  drop  out  of 
school  than  those  who  did  not  participate:  "not  one  person  who  dropped 
out  before  completing  the  third  year  of  high  school  had  engaged  in  even 
one  activity.  .  .89  per  cent  of  those  who  finished  had."  Thomas  also 
found  that  the  correlation  between  number  of  activities  engaged  in  and 
grades  passed  was  almost  as  high  as  the  correlation  between  I.Q.  and 
grades  passed. 

Many  of  the  studies  reported  in  the  literature  claimed  that  moving 

from  school  to  school  has  a  bearing  upon  the  drop-out  problem.  In  a 

study  done  in  Georgia,  Bledsoe  reported  that: 

Of  those  students  who  were  enrolled  continuously  in  the  same 
elementary  school, 9. 2  per  cent  withdrew  from  high  school,  where¬ 
as  35.3  per  cent  of  students  who  were  enrolled  in  two  or  more 
schools  dropped  out.2^ 

29 

Cook  found  evidence  to  this  effect  as  well.  And  a  study  made  m 
Indiana  found  that: 


^Livingstone,  ojd.  cit.,  pp.  200-201. 

26Robert  J.  Thomas,  "An  Empirical  Study  of  High  School  Drop- 
Outs,  "  Journal  of  Educational  Sociolo£Y>  XXVIII  (September,  1954),  p.  17. 

27Ibid. ,  p.  18. 

28J.  S.  Bledsoe,  "An  Investigation  of  Six  Correlates  of  Student 
Withdrawals  from  High  School,"  Journal  of.  Educational  Research,  LIII 
(September,  1959),  p.  4. 

29 


Cook,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  193. 
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Approximately  one-half  of  those  cases  reported  by  the  coun¬ 
sellors.  .  .had  moved  a  number  of  times  from  one  school  district 
to  another  and  had  necessarily  needed  to  make  new  social  and 
educational  adjustments.  .  .(in  one  school)  70  per  cent  of  the 
drop-outs  had  moved  frequently  from  one  school  district  to  another.30 

Usually  drop-outs  fail  to  apply  themselves  in  any  serious  manner 
to  their  work  at  school.  This  lack  of  application  could  be  partly 
cause  and  partly  effect  of  their  lack  of  interest  in  school.  One 
person  who  had  left  school  summed  it  up  this  way: 

After  you  fail  a  couple  of  times  and  you  don't  like  the 
subject  and  don't  do  your  homework,  you  sort  of  give  up  and 
start  acting  up  with  the  teachers.  Naturally  you  start  thinking 
about  getting  a  job.3i 

This  dislike  of  the  subject  could  be  caused  by  failure  in  it  or,  con¬ 
versely,  the  failure  could  be  a  direct  result  of  a  dislike  for  the 
subject — a  dislike  which  may  have  many  causes  other  than  failure. 

Finally,  studies  have  shown  that  there  might  be  factors 
influencing  the  drop-out  problem  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
school.  The  Canadian  Research  Committee  reported  that: 

Children  whose  fathers  are  engaged  in  the  professions  exhibit 
up  to  Grade  X  less  than  one-third  the  normal  drop-out  rate. 

Over  75  per  cent  become  graduates.  .  .  .Children  of  unskilled 
workers  stand  lowest  in  retention.  Up  to  and  including  Grade 
X,  from  55  to  65  per  cent  of  them  have  withdrawn.  About  25 
per  cent  graduate.32 

It  must  be  remenslaeied  as  well  that  the  school  exerts  its  influence  upon 
the  pupil  during  only  a  small  part  of  his  total  time  and  that, 


30D.  W.  Snepp,  "Can  We  Salvage  the  Drop-Outs,"  The  Clearing 
House.  XXXI  (September,  1956),  pp.  51-52. 

31St.  Christopher  House,  ojo.  ci t. .  p.  6. 

32 

Your  Child  Leaves  School,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  86. 
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fundamentally,  his  personality,  attitudes,  and  plans  will  probably  be 
shaped,  to  a  very  large  degree,  by  his  home  environment.  There  exists, 
therefore,  a  good  chance  that  if  a  child  comes  from  a  home  where  there 
might  be  problems  of  personal  or  family  health,  where  the  father- 
mother  relationship  is  unsettled  and  insecure,  or  where  there  is  very 
little  encouragement  or  control  either  of  his  school  efforts  or  out-of¬ 
school  activities,  then  he  will  be  almost  predisposed,  as  it  were,  to 
drop  out  of  school  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  One  report  stated 
that  "statistically,  the  broken  home  is  an  element  frequently  met  in 
the  background  of  school  drop-outs."  Cook  found  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  school  counsellor  28  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  left  school 
because  of  home  circumstances.  Another  study  reported  that  broken 
homes,  educational  qualifications  of  parents,  and  parents'  attitudes 

towards  education  were  very  important  considerations  which  helped  to 

35 

influence  decisions  concerning  school  leaving. 

III.  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  REDUCE  THE  DROP-OUT  RATE? 

As  we  have  seen,  according  to  many  of  the  studies  reported  in 
the  literature  a  high  proportion  of  drop-outs  give  as  their  reason  for 
doing  so  one  connected  with  the  school.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
a  great  part  of  the  responsibility  for  reducing  the  number  of  drop-outs 
lies  with  the  school,  and  that  in  order  to  discharge  this  responsibility 

^"High  School  Drop-Outs,"  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States,  Washington:  1959,  p.  12. 

^4Cook,  loc.  ci t. 

^Social  Planning  Council  of  Toronto,  loc.  cit. 
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the  school  must  seek  ways  of  increasing  its  holding  power  over  the 
students  which  it  serves.  "The  responsibility  to  increase  the  holding 
power  of  schools,"  wrote  Kennedy,  "rests  with  the  educators  and  not  with 
the  youth."  The  literature  suggested  various  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done. 

Many  drop-out  studies  found  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
pupils  withdrawing  from  school  is  that  they  are  not  interested.  Drop¬ 
outs  feel  that  the  experiences  they  are  getting  in  school  are  not  of 
much  use  to  them.  This  would  indicate  that  if  the  school  is  going  to 
increase  its  holding  power,  one  of  the  things  it  must  do  is  make  its 
curriculum  more  attractive  to  the  student.  The  Toronto  study  recom¬ 
mended: 


1.  That  the  school  program  be  geared  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  children,  with  particular  emphasis  placed  on  achieve¬ 
ment  rather  than  on  set  grades. 

2.  That  there  be  greater  flexibility  reflected  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  policy  regarding  curriculum  so  that  provision  be  made 
for  differences  of  background,  ability  and  interest  of  pupils. 

3.  That  there  be  greater  flexibility  in  the  curriculum  to  allow 
for  closer  liaison  between  the  school  and  parents  to  interpret 
the  school  program  and  keep  the  parent  informed  of  the  child's 
progress.  This  could  take  the  form  of  regular  scheduled  inter¬ 
views  between  parent  and  teacher  at  least  twice  a  year.37 

Other  studies  placed  similar  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
curriculum  as  a  factor  in  increasing  the  retention  rate  of  pupils  in 
school.  The  traditional  aim  of  preparation  for  university  should  not 
be  overstressed  since  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  pupils  are  either 


36George  R.  Kennedy,  "Some  Thoughts  on  Drop-outs,"  The  Clearing 
House.  XXXI: 1  (February,  1957),  pp.  363-64. 

37Social  Planning  Council  of  Toronto,  ojo.  cit.,  pp.  15-16. 
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fitted  for,  or  indeed  want  to  pursue  a  university  education.  Conse¬ 
quently,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  gain  support,  both  within  and 
outside  the  school,  for  broader  educational  objectives;  these  objec¬ 
tives  should  be  actively  striven  for  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  adorn 
the  pages  of  a  Courses  of  Study  manual.  In  this  connection,  one 
report  had  this  to  sayj 

1.  Diversify  the  program  by  providing  experiences  that  meet  the 
general  and  special  education  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of 
all  students. 

2.  Instruction  materials  must  be  adapted  to  the  ability  and 
maturity  of  students  using  them. 

3.  Teachers  and  administrators  should  be  encouraged  to  be  always 
alert  to  the  necessity  for  curriculum  modification  in  terms  of 
the  changing  needs  of  pupils  and  community. 

4.  Curriculum  planning  and  teaching  procedures  should  be  based 
on  the  increasing  quantity  of  research  on  how  children  learn. 

Hearn  suggested  that  we  have  students  plan  their  complete  high  school 
course  of  study  instead  of  having  haphazard  year-to-year  planning. 

The  decision  to  leave  school  is  not  made  all  at  once;  the  pupil 
has  been  dropping  out  'in  his  own  mind*  long  before  he  drops  out 
physically.  In  the  process  he  may  show  many  danger  signals  of  just 
what  he  plans  to  do:  truancy,  failing  grades,  lack  of  interest,  and  a 
general  attitude  of  discontent  with  his  school  life.  Therefore,  the 
relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  particularly  important.  ihe 
Chicago  study  claimed  that  "each  student  needs  to  know  that  at  least 
one  teacher  knows  him  well  and  is  interested  in  him  as  an 


3d,,Why  Do  Boys  and  Girls  Drop  Out  of  School,"  Work  Conference  on 
Life  Adjustment  Education,  Chicago:  1950,  pp.  41-43. 

^Arthur  C.  Hearn,  "Increasing  the  School's  Holding  Power 
Through  Articulation,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 

XL I I  (April,  1956),  pp.  216-18. 
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40 

individual."  Another  recommended  that  a  technique  be  devised  to 
detect  early  the  potential  drop-out,  and  that  procedures  and  methods 
for  dealing  with  these  effectively  should  be  planned.  Dresher  made 
the  same  recommendation.  A  teacher*s  interest  and  concern,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  suspected  potential  drop-out,  would  undoubtedly  help 
prevent  some  of  these  students  from  withdrawing  from  school  at  the 
early  date  that  some  of  them  do,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  prevent 
dropping  out  altogether.  Byrne  reported  that: 

.  .  .Many  drop-outs  would  have  stayed  had  'the  school'  shown 
an  interest  in  them,  had  there  been  interesting  (for  them) 
school  studies,  and  perhaps,  chiefly,  had  teachers  shown  care 
and  concern  for  them.* * 4^ 

Schools  quite  often  display  growing  impatience  with  pupils  who 
have  problems,  with  the  potential  drop-out.  This  impatience  stems,  in 
part,  from  the  concern  that  such  students  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  other  students;  and  they  do.  Consequently,  school  personnel  are  in 
the  most  difficult  position  of  constantly  balancing  the  welfare  of  the 
majority  of  the  students  against  the  individual  needs  and  demands  of 
youngsters  with  problems.  Unfortunately,  this  situation  often  leads  to 
an  attitude  of  'get  the  kids  out'  on  the  part  of  teachers  towards 
potential  drop-outs,  an  attitude  which,  of  course,  increases  rather 
than  alleviates  the  problem.  Many  writers,  among  them  Lichter,  feel 
that  until  we  give  these  children  every  opportunity  to  solve  their 


40 Mv\lhy  Do  Boys  and  Girls  Drop  Out  of  School,"  loc.  cit. 

41St.  Christopher  House,  ££.  cit. ,  p.  20. 

4^Dresher,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  289.  4^Byrne,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  494. 
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problems,  it  is  we  and  not  they  who  fail.44  The  potential  drop-out, 
if  he  is  not  to  become  an  actual  drop-out,  needs  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  teacher  rather  than  his  impatience.  Very  often  just  a 
little  friendship  and  encouragement  is  all  a  pupil  needs. 

The  Gushaty  study  recommended  that  pupils  be  taught  ’how  to 
study;  *  it  also  suggested  that  perhaps  longer  periods  of  training  and 
better  methods  of  selecting  teachers  are  necessary  before  very  much  can 
be  done  about  solving  the  drop-out  problem.40  Other  reports  also 
indicated  that,  in  addition  to  high  academic  qualifications,  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  personal  suitability  when  admitting  people 
to  the  teaching  profession.4^5 

In  a  project  carried  out  in  five  high  schools  in  Alberta,""7  it 
was  felt  that  perhaps  the  problem  of  lack  of  pupil- teacher  communica¬ 
tion  was  due  to  over-specialization  of  the  teaching  staff.  This 
report  recommended  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  a  teacher  would  teach  in  any  one  day;  thus  the  teacher  would 
meet  his  students  in  more  than  one  class  and,  hypothetically,  might  be 
more  effective  in  human  relations  by  doing  so.  It  was  also  suggested 
in  the  same  study  that  principals  should  seek  to  broaden  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  teachers  in  extra  class  activities. 

Many  of  the  studies  reported  in  the  literature  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  an  adequate  guidance  program  in  increasing 

44Lichter,  ojc.  cit. .  p.  268.  45Gushaty,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  108. 

46Social  Planning  Council  of  Toronto,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  16. 

47H.  L.  Larson,  "The  Five  School  Project  Drop-Out  Study,"  The 
Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  IV  (December,  1958),  p.  214. 
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the  school’s  holding  power.  The  Cantoni  study  reported  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive  guidance  and  counselling  program  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
reducing  the  number  of  drop-outs  in  the  Michigan  school  system.  In 
this  respect,  Dresher  advocated  a  guidance  and  counselling  service  for 
each  school  to  assist  the  pupils  to  become  oriented  to  the  school,  its 
activities,  resources,  and  regulations.  In  a  study  done  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  following  statement  appeared: 

What  then  is  the  answer  to  the  question:  Does  the  provision  of 
intensive  guidance  services  reduce  early  school  leaving  in  high 
school?  The  answer  obtained  in  this  study  is  that  it  definitely 
does,  even  though  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  graduation 
in  the  experimental  and  comparison  group  is  small  and  not  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  .  .members  of  both  groups  were  graduated  in 
much  larger  numbets  than  could  possibly  be  expected.  The  meaning 
of  these  findings  seem  to  show  that  intensive  work  with  teachers, 
revolving  about  individual  students,  results  not  only  in  the 
improved  education  and  adjustment  of  the  particular  student 
involved,  but  also  of  the  other  students  in  the  classes  of  those 
teachers. 

Finally,  whether  or  not  the  drop-out  rate  from  our  schools  will 
be  decreased  will  dq^  end  largely  upon  the  emphasis  the  schools  and 
the  community  give  this  problem.  Assuming  that  we  want  to  reduce  this 
rate  (and  this  study  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  do),  then  it 
is  pointless  to  raise  the  objection  that  drop-outs  represent  a  group 
of  students  who  have  considerably  less  ability  than  those  who  graduate, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  not  much  anybody  can  do  about  it.  The 
first  part  of  this  statement  tends  to  be  true,  but  it  suggests  no 


48Cantoni,  0£.  cit. .  p.  532.  4<^Dresher,  0£.  ci t. ,  p.  289. 

^Boston  Guidance  News,  ’’Intensive  Guidance  Given  Potential  High 
School  Drop-Outs,"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  XXXV  (May,  1957), 
p.  564. 
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answers  to  the  problem.  However,  effective  remedies  can  and  must  be 
found,  and  the  more  conscious  both  the  school  and  the  public  are  of 
the  problem,  then  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be. 

One  study  expressed  these  views  on  the  subject: 

The  problem  has  many  ramifications.  It  is  so  varied  and  so 
complex  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  imperative  that  all 
public  and  private  services  combine  their  efforts  to  deal  with 
it.  .  .  .A  substantial  amount  of  work  of  a  preventive  character 
can  only  and  must  be  done  at  local  school  level  in  preparing  the 
community’s  young  people  for  constructive  lives.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  job  is  solely  that  of  the  school  system;  it  is  basi¬ 
cally  the  job  of  the  total  community.  The  school  system,  however, 
is  in  the  logical  and  strategic  position  to  initiate  programs  and 
services  which  can  be  supplemented  by  other  agencies,  both  public 
and  private. 

The  Work  Conference  on  Life  Adjustment  Education,  held  in 
Chicago,  concluded  that: 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  problem  of  school  drop-outs, 
but  of  this  we  are  certain — drop-outs  represent  out  poorest 
social  risks.  If  they  are  not  to  become  the  job  misfits,  the 
delinquents,  and  the  public  charges  of  tomorrow,  their  needs  must 
be  met  today. 


51St.  Christopher  House,  o £.  cit. ,  p.  19. 


52"Why  Do  Boys  and  Girls  Drop  Out  of  School ,"o£.  cit. ,  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  principal  source  of  information  for  this  study  was  the 
students,  themselves,  both  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs.  This  chapter 
deals  with  the  collection  of  information  from  these  students.  It  also 
shows  how  the  questionnaires  were  developed  and  how  the  information  was 
analyzed  after  it  was  received. 

Letter  to  department  official s.  On  October  1st  a  letter  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  five  Superintendents  at  the  Department  of  Education, 
St.  John’s,  as  well  as  one  to  the  Director  of  Amalgamated  schools.  The 
letter  explained  the  nature  of  the  proposed  study,  and  each  person  was 
asked  for  the  names  and  locations  of  all  regional  and  central  high 
schools  in  his  system  which  were  in  operation  during  the  full  school 
year  1961-62.  Regional  high  schools  were  included  in  case  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  central  high  schools  would  be  too  small  to  conduct  the  study; 
in  such  an  event,  even  though  it  would  have  posed  additional  problems, 
an  attempt  would  have  had  to  be  made  to  include  the  regional  high 
schools  in  the  study  as  well.  However,  it  was  found  not  necessary 
to  do  this.  Only  those  schools  in  operation  during  the  full  school 
year  were  asked  for  since  it  was  felt  that  the  opening  of  a  school 
sometime  during  the  year  involving  the  movement  of  pupils  from  one 
building  to  another  would  create  somewhat  other  than  normal  conditions. 
The  letter  also  asked  for  each  school  principal's  name  and  the  total 
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Grade  IX  enrollment  for  1961-62  for  each  school  system.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  and  the  forms  used  is  found  in  the  appendix. 

Replies  were  received  from  all  these  officials  by  November  1st. 
According  to  the  information  they  supplied,  all  major  denominations  in 
the  Island  but  one,  the  Salvation  Army,  had  central  high  schools  in 
operation  during  the  school  year  1961-62.  The  total  number  of  such 
schools  for  that  year  was  thirty-nine. 

Letters  to  high  school  principals.  On  November  7,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  principals  of  these  thirty-nine  central  high 
schools.  The  letter  explained  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  solicited 
each  one's  cooperation  in  filling  out  an  enclosed  form.  This  form 
asked  for  the  following  information:  number  of  classrooms  in  the  school; 
the  total  school  enrollment;  names  of  pupils  in  Grade  IX  in  1961-62 
according  to  the  register;  names  of  pupils  in  Grade  IX  who  dropped  out 
of  school  from  September,  1961,  to  August  31,  1962;  pupils  from  the 
1961-62  Grade  IX  class  who  were  still  in  school;  the  I.Q.  (and  form  of 
test  used)  for  each  pupil  in  both  of  these  groups;  and,  the  address  of 
each  drop-out.  A  copy  of  this  letter  and  the  form  used,  as  well  as 
an  accompanying  letter  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  may  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 

One  month  later,  December  7,  twenty-one  principals  had  replied. 

On  that  date,  a  follow-up  letter  was  sent  to  the  remaining  eighteen 
schools.  By  January  6,  all  but  seven  principals  had  responded  and 
at  that  time  a  second  reminder  was  sent  to  each  of  these  seven  schools. 
A  copy  of  both  of  these  letters  is  found  in  the  appendix.  By  January 
20,  a  total  of  thirty-two,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the  forms  originally  sent 
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out,  were  satisfactorily  completed  and  returned.  Two  returns  were 
received  after  this  date  but  these  were  too  late  to  include  in  the 
study.  Of  these  thirty-two,  three  principals  replied  to  say  that 
their  schools  had  not  opened  until  the  1962-63  term.  Thus,  a  total  of 
twenty-nine  central  high  schools  forms  the  basis  from  which  the  bulk  of 
the  information  in  this  study  is  secured. 

The  questionnaires.  Two  questionnaires,  one  to  drop-outs  and 
one  to  non-drop-outs,  were  used  to  gather  the  information  needed.  The 
questionnaire  to  the  drop-outs  was  constructed  with  the  following  main 
headings  in  mind:  pertinent  data,  progress  through  school,  attitudes 
and  values,  post-school  careers,  and  pupil  appraisal  of  the  school. 

These  headings  were  selected  and  the  questions  phrased  after  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  literature  on  school  drop-outs  had  been  done.  The 
questionnaire  to  the  non-drop-outs  differed  only  in  that  the  section 
on  *post  school  careers*  was,  of  course,  omitted. 

During  its  period  of  development,  the  questionnaire  was  changed 
and  modified  many  times  as  a  result  of  constructive  criticisms  and 
suggestions  made  by  various  people.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  several  people  who  were  quite  familiar  with  many  aspects  of 
this  problem,  and  their  comments  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
final  version.  The  questionnaire  intended  for  non-drop-outs  was 
administered  to  a  Grade  IX  class  in  a  junior  high  school  in  the  Edmonton 
area,  followed  by  further  revisions.  A  copy  of  each  of  the  completed 
questionnaires  as  they  were  finally  used  is  given  in  the  appendix. 


The  sample.  According  to  the  forms  returned  by  the  school 
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principals,  a  total  of  187  pupils  dropped  out  of  Grade  IX  in  1961-62 
in  the  twenty-nine  schools  concerned.  Of  this  number,  the  addresses 
of  fourteen  were  unknown  to  the  principals.  Thus,  the  actual  drop-out 
group  dealt  with  in  this  study  numbered  173. 

In  addition  to  the  drop-out  group,  a  random  sample  of  students 
was  chosen  from  the  same  class  as  the  drop-outs  (the  Grade  IX  class  of 
1961-62),  but  who  had  continued  going  to  school.  This  was  a  sample  of 
one  hundred,  and  was  obtained  by  using  a  table  of  random  numbers.^  Of 
the  twenty-nine  schools  in  the  study,  twenty-eight  are  represented  by 
the  sample. 

Collection  of  data.  On  January  20,  a  questionnaire,  together 
with  a  letter  of  explanation  seeking  their  help,  was  sent  directly  to 
each  one  of  the  173  drop-outs.  A  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  was 
enclosed  for  the  questionnaire  to  be  returned.  On  t  he  same  date,  the 
questionnaire  to  the  one  hundred  non-drop-outs  was  mailed.  These 
questionnaires,  however,  were  sent  to  the  twenty-eight  school  princi¬ 
pals  concerned,  and  a  letter  was  enclosed  asking  them  to  administer 
and  return  them.  Again,  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  was  enclosed. 
A  copy  of  both  of  these  letters  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Eighty-three  drop-outs  had  answered  and  returned  their  question¬ 
naires  by  February  8.  A  letter  was  then  sent  to  the  principal  of  each 
school  which  the  remainder  had  attended;  these  principals  were  asked  if 
they  would  contact  these  people  and  request  them  to  return  the 

■^■Helen  M.  Walker  and  Joseph  Lev,  Elementary  Statistical  Methods 
(Revised  Edition,  1958,  New  York;  Rinehart  and  Winston),  pp.  280-81. 
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questionnaire.  By  March  5,  the  total  number  of  questionnaires 
returned  had  risen  to  ninety-nine.  On  that  date,  a  follow-up  letter 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  dropouts  who  had  still  not  answered  the 
questionnaire.  One  hundred  thirteen,  or  65.3  per  cent,  of  the  drop¬ 
outs  had  returned  their  questionnaires  by  April  15.  No  questionnaires 
were  received  after  that  date,  and  on  April  23  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  113  people  who  had  cooperated.  Copies  of  the  three 
letters  referred  to  above  are  found  in  the  appendix. 

Twenty-four  principals  had  returned  ninety-six  completed 
questionnaires  of  non-drop-outs  by  March  15.  However,  in  order  to 
keep  this  group  a  random  sample,  only  eighty-eight  of  these  question¬ 
naires  were  used  (eight  of  the  random  sample  of  one  hundred  pupils  had 
dropped  out  of  school  between  November,  1963  and  March,  1964  and  the 
principals  had  substituted  others).  A  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
other  principals  on  March  15  in  connection  with  the  remaining  four 
non-drop-outs.  No  replies  were  received.  A  copy  of  the  above-mentioned 
letter  is  included  in  the  appendix. 

Anal vsi s  of  data.  As  the  completed  questionnaires  were  received, 
the  information  was  coded  and  transposed  to  IBM  cards. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  questionnaires  is  presented 
and  discussed  in  Chapters  V  to  IX  inclusive.  This  information  is 
organized  under  the  general  headings  already  mentioned.2  It  relates 
to  important  background  data  about  the  pupil *s  school  as  well  as  out- 
of-school  life,  his  success  or  otherwise  in  school,  his  main  reasons 

O 

^Supra .  p.  29* 
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for  leaving  school,  his  attitude  towards  education,  his  job  experiences, 
and  his  opinions  regarding  the  school  and  some  of  its  practices. 

The  information  contained  in  the  drop-outs*  questionnaires  is 
discussed  and  analyzed  and,  wherever  possible,  implications  and 
suggestions  noted.  Simultaneously,  the  data  contained  in  the  question¬ 
naire  from  the  non-drop-out  group  receive  this  same  treatment.  More¬ 
over,  every  attempt  is  made  to  compare  and  contrast  the  information 
received  from  both  groups.  At  the  same  time,  reference  is  made  of  the 
findings  to  related  literature  wherever  they  are  applicable. 

Much  of  the  data  which  are  considered  most  significant  is 
presented  in  tabular  form  when  that  method  of  presentation  is 
appropriate. 

In  the  final  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  some  of  the 
more  important  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study.  Suggestions  and 
recommendations  arising  from  these  conclusions  are  made  in  regard  to 
such  things  as  the  curriculum,  teachers,  vocational  education,  and  the 
community. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PERTINENT  DATA 

I.  FROM  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

One  way  of  studying  the  incidence  of  school  leaving  consists  of 
taking  a  class  of  students  of  any  particular  year  and  tracing  its 
numbers  grade  by  grade  through  the  following  years  until  it  disappears 
from  the  school  records.  Table  I  gives  the  figures  of  the  class  which 
in  1947-48  was  in  Grade  II.  Figures  for  both  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
are  given. 

It  must  be  realized,  of  course,  that  the  difference  between  the 
figure  for  any  one  year  and  the  figure  for  the  previous  year  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  actual  number  of  drop-outs  for  that  year. 

These  differences  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  such  factors  as 
migration  into  and  out  of  the  population,  and  acceleration  and  retarda¬ 
tion  of  students.  Nevertheless,  a  study  of  such  large  figures  as  these 
can  be  extremely  valuable.  If,  for  example,  the  drop-out  pattern  of  a 
particular  Newfoundland  school  system  is  markedly  higher  than  that  of 
the  province  as  a  whole,  then  its  educational  leaders  might  well  inquire 
into  the  reasons,  and  take  steps  to  eliminate  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  its  drop-out  rate  is  definitely  lower  than  the  provincial  rate, 
other  systems  might  well  study  it  to  learn  the  reasons  for  its  success. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  pupils  leaving  Newfoundland  schools 
before  graduation  with  those  leaving  in  other  provinces  reveals  that 
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the  drop-out  rate  in  the  island  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Canada;  in 
fact,  with  one  exception,  it  is  the  highest.  Table  II  shows  the 
percentage  of  students  who  remain  in  school  based  on  information 
supplied  by  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Education.  These  figures 

TABLE  I 

PROGRESS  OF  1947-48  GRADE  II  CLASS  THROUGH  TO  1956-57  GRADE  XI  CLASS* 


Grade 

Year 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

II 

1947-48 

260, 790 

8,907 

III 

1946-49 

260,426 

8,527 

IV 

1949-50 

261,160 

8,375 

V 

1950-51 

253,782 

7,774 

VI 

1951-52 

242,316 

7,279 

VII 

1952-53 

221,464 

6,568 

VIII 

1953-54 

188,077 

5,422 

IX 

1954-55 

175,478 

5,530 

X 

1955-56 

139,854 

3,689 

XI 

1956-57 

104,915 

2,425 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  "Student  Progress  Through  the 
Schools  by  Grade,"  Ottawa,  I960,  pp.  23-25. 

do  not  take  into  account  those  students  who  are  continuing  their 
formal  education  in  other  types  of  institutions,  such  as  schools  for 
nurses,  or  technical  institutes. 

Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  occupations  in  Canada  are  of  a 
professional,  skilled,  or  white  collar  nature  requiring,  in  most  cases, 
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TABLE  II 

RETENTION  RATES  FROM  GRADE  II  TO  GRADE  XI  FOR  THE  PROVINCES,  1946-47  TO 
1955-56,  EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  GRADE  II  ENROLLMENT* 


Province 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

Newfoundland 

100 

98 

96 

92 

84 

81 

66 

54 

44 

29 

Prince  Edward  Island 

100 

99 

97 

95 

91 

90 

83 

68 

60 

35 

Nova  Scotia 

100 

99 

98 

94 

91 

88 

79 

65 

55 

40 

New  Brunswick 

100 

99 

96 

93 

88 

85 

75 

57 

50 

35 

Quebec  (Catholic) 

100 

99 

97 

93 

88 

73 

48 

38 

27 

18 

(Protestant) 

100 

99 

98 

96 

96 

95 

90 

70 

51 

34 

Ontario 

100 

98 

95 

93 

92 

91 

87 

78 

63 

41 

Manitoba 

100 

98 

95 

93 

92 

91 

82 

73 

62 

46 

Saskatchewan 

100 

98 

95 

93 

88 

85 

83 

72 

62 

47 

Alberta 

100 

99 

99 

98 

98 

97 

90 

80 

70 

60 

British  Columbia 

100 

99 

99 

98 

98 

97 

96 

90 

83 

68 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  "Student  Progress  Through  the 
Schools  by  Grade,”  Ottawa,  I960,  p.  28. 


at  least  a  high  school  education.1  This  means  that  drop-outs  seriously 
limit  the  field  in  which  they  may  find  employment,  or  even  worse,  face 
extended  periods  of  unemployment.  In  a  survey  done  in  Newfoundland,  the 
information  in  Table  III  was  revealed.  As  can  be  seen  trom  Table  111, 
the  acquisition  of  an  extra  grade  increases  one's  chances  of  being 
employed  considerably.  lable  IV  shows  some  of  the  occupational  groups 

iDominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  "You  Can't  Put  a  Price  on  a  Good 
Education,”  Ottawa,  1963. 
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TABLE  III 

DESTINATION  OF  PUPILS  LEAVING  SCHOOL  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX,  1957-58* 


Boys 

Gr.  VIII  IX 

&  X 

XI 

Girls 

Gr .  VIII  IX  &  X 

XI 

Drop-out  cases 
reported 

462 

493 

585 

502 

641 

624 

Per  cent  employed 

49.3 

63.1 

75.4 

26.  7 

47.6 

84.6 

Per  cent  unemployed 

35.1 

30.0 

21.4 

5.4 

6.2 

3.4 

Not  known 

15.6 

6.9 

3.2 

15.3 

11.4 

4.0 

Per  cent  helping  at 
home  (girls  only) 

52.6 

34.8 

8.0 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  "Student  Progress  Through  the 
Schools  by  Grade,"  Ottawa,  I960,  p.  34. 

into  which  those  who  do  find  work  go.  It  appears  that  the  type  of  work 
one  does  is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  education  he  has. 

II.  FROM  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

This  part  of  the  chapter  is  concerned  with  information  which 
was  supplied  by  the  principals  of  the  central  high  schools  which  are 
dealt  with  in  this  study. 

School s  and  classrooms.  A  total  of  twenty-nine  schools  reported. 
These  schools  had  a  total  of  189  classrooms,  and  they  ranged  in  size 
from  a  four  to  a  thirteen  classroom  school.  Table  V  shows  the  number 
of  schools  in  each  size  category  and  the  percentage  which  each 
category  represents  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  system.  More 
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TABLE  IV 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  AND  ENTERED  VARIOUS 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND,  1957-58* 


Occupation  Group  and  Sex 

Up  to 

Grade  VIII 

Grades 

IX  and  X 

Grades 

XI  and  XII 

Boys: 

Leaving  school 
employment 

to  take 

228 

311 

441 

Percentage  distribution  by 
occupation  group: 

Professional 

— 

2.2 

32.6 

Clerical 

3.1 

3.9 

17.5 

Commercial 

6. 1 

11.6 

12.9 

Labourers 

24.6 

23.5 

7.3 

Others 

66.2 

58.8 

29.7 

Girls: 

Leaving  school 
employment 

to  take 

134 

305 

528 

Percentage  distribution  by 
occupation  group: 

Professional 

— 

2.6 

50.6 

Clerical 

9.7 

21.0 

24.2 

Commercial 

9.7 

30.2 

15.3 

Service 

45.5 

31.8 

6.3 

Others 

35.1 

14.4 

3.6 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  "Student  Progress  Through  the 
Schools  by  Grade,"  Ottawa,  I960,  p.  35. 
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TABLE  V 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  1961-62  ACCORDING  TO  CLASSROOMS 


Number  of  classrooms 

Number  of  schools 

Percentage  of  schools 

4 

5 

17 

5 

9 

31 

5 

4 

14 

7 

3 

11 

8 

2 

7 

9 

2 

7 

10 

2 

7 

11 

0 

0 

12 

1 

3 

13 

1 

3 

29 

100 

than  one-half,  62  per  cent,  were  schools  of  six  classrooms  or  less  while 
13  per  cent  had  ten  or  more  classrooms. 

Table  VI  shows  the  size  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  each  one.  More  than  70  per  cent  were  schools 
which  had  between  one  and  two  hundred  pupils,  while  just  over  three 
per  cent  had  an  enrollment  of  less  than  one  hundred  students.  No 
school  had  more  than  five  hundred  pupils. 

Denominations  and  pupi 1  enrollment.  There  were  S,282  pupils 
enrolled  in  these  schools.  This  means  that  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  classroom  was  twenty-eight.  Eleven  hundred  forty-two,  or 
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TABLE  VI 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  SIZE  IN  1961-62  ACCORDING  TO  PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 


Number  of  Pupils 

Number  of  schools 

Percentage  of  schools 

Less  than  100 

1 

3 

100  -  150 

11 

38 

150-  200 

10 

35 

200  -  250 

3 

10 

250  -  300 

2 

8 

300  -  400 

1 

3 

400  -  500 

1 

3 

29 

100 

21  per  cent,  of  these  pupils  were  enrolled  in  Grade  IX.  They  were 
taught  in  a  total  of  forty-one  classrooms  with  the  average  number  per 
classroom,  twenty-eight,  being  the  same  as  in  the  whole  system. 

As  for  the  denominations  of  these  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  faiths  had  the  largest  number,  there  being  ten  in  each 
case.  The  Catholic  enrollment  in  Grade  IX  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  denomination,  while  pupils  in  Anglican  schools  comprised  the 
largest  total  enrollment  for  any  one  denomination.  Almost  19  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  were  attending  amalgamated  central  high  schools.  There 
were  no  Salvation  Army  central  high  schools  in  operation  in  1961-62. 

These  data  are  summarized  in  Table  VII. 

Drop-outs.  During  the  1961-62  school  year,  187  Grade  IX  pupils 


left  school.  This  was  almost  17  per  cent  of  the  total  Grade  IX 
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TABLE  VII 

SCHOOLS,  CLASSROOMS,  AND  PUPILS  ACCORDING  TO  DENOMINATION  IN 
CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  1961-62 


R.C. 

C.E. 

U.C. 

S.  A. 

P. 

Amal . 

Total 

Number  of 
school s 

10 

10 

4 

0 

2 

3 

29* 

Number  of 
classrooms 

67 

55 

25 

0 

12 

30 

189 

Number  of 
pupils 

1620 

1669 

644 

0 

359 

990 

5282 

Number  of  pupils 
in  Grade  IX 

357 

329 

195 

0 

59 

202 

1142 

*As  stated  on  page  29,  seven  central  high  schools  are  not 
included  in  this  report. 


enrollment.  In  addition  to  these  pupils,  a  considerable  number  from 
this  same  group  who  were  in  Grade  IX  in  1961-62  dropped  out  of  school 
after  August  31,  1962.  From  that  date  to  November,  1963,  when  these 
data  were  gathered  from  the  schools,  a  further  152  pupils  ceased  going 
to  school.  In  other  words,  of  the  pupils  who  were  in  Grade  IX  in 
1961-62,  only  70  per  cent  were  still  attending  school  in  November, 

1963.  Based  on  records  of  past  years,  it  seems  very  likely  that  this 
figure  will  be  further  reduced  by  the  end  of  the  1963-64  school  year. 
For  example,  40  per  cent  of  Grade  XI  students  in  Newfoundland  failed  to 
pass  their  June  examination  in  1958-59;^  36  per  cent  failed  the 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland 
(March,  I960),  p.  134. 
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3 

examination  in  1959-60.  Taking  into  account,  then,  drop-outs  during 
the  remainder  of  1963-64  as  well  as  those  pupils  who  may  fail  the  year- 
end  examination  and  subsequently  leave  school,  it  is  fair  to  estimate 
that  not  much  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  1961-62  Grade  IX  class  will 
graduate  successfully  from  high  school. 


TABLE  VIII 


DROP-OUTS  FROM 

1961-62  GRADE  IX 

CLASS  IN  CENTRAL 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1961-62  total 
enrollment 

Number  of 
drop-outs 

Per  cent 
drop-outs 

September,  1961  to 
August  31,  1962 

1142 

187 

17 

September,  1962  to 
November,  1963 

1142 

152 

13 

339 

30 

Table  IX  shows  the  drop-out  rate  in  Grade  IX  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  school.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  effective  school  size, 
at  least  as  far  as  reducing  the  rate  of  drop-outs  is  concerned,  is  in  the 
eight  to  ten  classroom  range.  It  is  difficult  to  say  this  with  any 
degree  of  conclusiveness,  however,  since  there  are  many  other  variables 
which  may  have  an  effect,  one  way  or  another,  upon  the  retention  of 
pupils  in  school.  It  is  generally  believed,  for  example,  that  a  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  four  to  five  hundred  students  is  usually  in  a 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  Of  Education.  Newfoundland 
(March,  1961),  p.  95. 
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TABLE  IX 

DROP-OUTS  ACCORDING  TO  SCHOOL  SIZE 


Number  of  classrooms 

Average  total  enrollment 

Percentage  drop-outs 
in  Grade  IX 

4 

116 

14.3 

5 

143 

15.5 

6 

162 

21.3 

7 

197 

14.9 

8 

215 

10.0 

9 

235 

9.9 

10 

221 

12.2 

11 

0 

0 

12 

328 

33.0 

13 

500 

18.4 

much  better  position  to  offer  more  adequate  instruction  than  a  school 
with  about  one  hundred  pupils  in  attendance.  One  would  think,  then, 
that  the  percentage  of  drop-outs  in  the  larger  school  would  be  smaller. 
This  was  found  to  be  true  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  case,  and 
neither  in  individual  schools  nor  in  the  system  as  a  whole  was  any 
consistent  pattern  evident. 

Table  X  shows  drop-outs  according  to  denomination. 

Intelligence  quotients.  It  was  not  possible  to  get  a  measure 
of  the  mental  ability  of  all  students  since  some  schools  reported  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  such  a  record  existing.  However,  in  the 
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TABLE  X 

DROP-OUTS  FROM  THE  1961-62  GRADE  IX  CLASS  BY  DENOMINATION, 
FROM  SEPTEMBER  1961  TO  NOVEMBER  1963 


Denomination 

Number  of  Pupils 
in  Grade  IX 

Number  of 
Drop-outs 

Per  cent  Drop-out 
of  Gr.  IX  Enroll¬ 
ment 

C.E. 

329 

120 

36 

U.C. 

195 

62 

32 

Pent. 

59 

17 

29 

Anal . 

202 

54 

27 

R.C. 

357 

86 

24 

majority  of  cases  this  information  was  obtained.  Of  the  1,142  pupils 
in  Grade  IX  in  1961-62,  the  I.Q. 's  of  856,  or  74.96  per  cent,  were 
secured.  In  the  case  of  the  drop-outs,  the  I.Q.  's  of  131,  or  70.05 
per  cent,  were  made  known.  The  I.Q. 's  of  725,  or  75.92  per  cent,  of 
the  non-drop-outs  were  given.  These  percentages  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  studying  Table  XI.  The  test  used  in  all  cases  was  a  form  of  the 
Otis  Mental  Ability  Tests. 

In  examining  the  data  in  Table  XI  it  becomes  evident  that,  as 
a  group,  the  drop-outs  had  much  lower  mental  ability  (less  potential 
for  academic  success)  than  did  boys  and  girls,  as  a  group,  continuing 
in  school.  There  was  an  eleven  point  difference  in  the  mean  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  of  these  two  groups.  This  difference  was  significant  at 
the  .001  level."'  This  fact  substantiates  many  of  the  findings  reported 

4George  Ferguson,  Statistical  Anal vsis  in  Psychology  and  Educa¬ 
tion  (New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959),  p*  13/. 
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in  the  literature.  The  pupil  who  leaves  school  does  so,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  because  his  learning  ability  is  such  that  he  finds  it 
virtually  impossible  to  continue  his  education  with  any  degree  of 
success.  He  consequently  meets  with  successive  failures,  becomes 
discouraged  and  dissatisfied,  and  finally  leaves  school  altogether.  It 
would  appear  that  the  level  of  intelligence  of  the  pupil  is  a  factor 
which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  problem  of  drop-outs  in  central  high 
schools  in  Newfoundland. 


TABLE  XI 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  OF  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 
IN  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  1961-62 


Average  I.Q.  of  total  Grade  IX  population  93.60 
Average  I.Q.  of  non-drop-outs  95.31 
Average  I.Q.  of  drop-outs  84.17 


The  average  I.Q.  of  the  random  sample  of  one  hundred  non-drop¬ 
outs  was  98.73  while  pupils  who  left  school  after  August  31,  1962  (late 
drop-outs,  we  might  call  them)  had  an  average  I.Q.  of  88.06.  This 
difference  in  the  two  means,  10.67,  was  significant  at  the  .001  level. b 

Further  analysis  of  the  intelligence  quotients  of  these  pupils 
showed  other  rather  interesting  information.  These  data  are  shown  in 
Table  XII. 

-’Supra .  >p.  13. 

^Ferguson,  ojd.  ci_t. ,  p.  137. 
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The  information  given  in  Tables  XI  and  XII  has,  it  appears,  impor¬ 
tant  implications.  First  of  all,  we  see  from  Table  XI  that  the  pupils 


TABLE  XII 

COMPARISON  OF  CUMULATIVE  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  I.Q. s 
FOR  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON- DROP- OUTS 


Class  Interval 

I.Q.  s 

F. 

Drop-Outs 

C.F.  C.^.F. 

Non-Drop-Outs 

F.  C.F.  C.^.F. 

125  plus 

0 

0 

0 

2 

725 

100 

120-124 

0 

0 

0 

10 

723 

99 

115-119 

0 

0 

0 

27 

713 

98 

110-114 

2 

131 

100 

55 

706 

97 

105-109 

3 

129 

99 

83 

651 

89 

100-104 

7 

126 

96 

101 

568 

78 

95-99 

12 

119 

91 

112 

467 

64 

90-94 

20 

107 

82 

106 

355 

49 

85-89 

19 

87 

66 

96 

249 

34 

80-84 

25 

68 

52 

65 

133 

18 

75-79 

14 

43 

33 

44 

68 

9 

70-74 

16 

29 

22 

17 

24 

3 

65-69 

9 

13 

9 

5 

7 

1 

Below  65 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

F  -  Frequency;  C.F. 

-  Cumulative 

Frequency 

;  C.%.  F . 

-  Cumulative 

Percentage  Frequency 

• 

who  were  still  in  school 

had  an 

average  I. 

Q.  of  95 

.31.  This  indicates 

that  if  a  pupil  had 

such 

an  I.Q. 

or  a  close  approximation 

of  it,  then, 

other  things  being  equal,  he  could  continue  in  school,  study  the  Grade 
XI  course,  and  possibly  be  successful  in  the  year-end  examinations, 
since  many  of  the  non-drop-outs  from  the  Grade  IX  class  continued  to 
Grade  XI7  and  a  fairly  large  percentage  undoubtedly  graduated  from  high 


A  number  of  school  principals  supplied  this  information  to  the 


writer. 
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school . 

On  this  basis,  then,  according  to  Table  XII,  almost  20  per  cent 
of  the  drop-outs,  none  of  whose  I.Q. s  fell  below  90,  had  the  academic 
ability  to  continue  in  school  and,  in  fact,  should  never  have  left. 

Again,  looking  at  Table  XII,  we  see  that  many  of  the  students  who  stayed 
in  school  had  an  I.Q.  considerably  below  95.31;  34  per  cent  of  this 
group  were  either  in  the  85-89  I.Q.  range  or  below  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  34  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  had  an  I.Q.  above  89,  suggesting  that 
at  least  this  number,  one-third  of  the  group  of  Grade  IX  drop-outs  in 
1961-62,  had  the  mental  ability  to  continue  their  formal  education. 

Finally,  it  follows  logically  from  what  has  been  said  that  there 
must  have  been  some  other  factor,  or  factors,  involved  in  the  ehild's 
leaving  school,  at  least  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  other  than  the  one 
of  intelligence.  This  was  not  the  only  factor,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
instances  perhaps  not  the  most  important  or  even  a  factor  at  all.  Mental 
ability  in  itself,  it  seems,  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation 
as  to  why  almost  one  in  every  five  pupils  in  Grade  IX  decided  to  leave 
school  in  1961. 

The  fact  that  pupils  of  lower  ability  are  dropping  out  of  school 
indicates  that  the  central  high  schools  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
students.  They  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  low  ability  child  as  well 
as  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pupil  of  average  mental  ability. 

This  thought  was  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  Newfoundland  i eacher s 1 
Association  Journal  when  he  wrote  recently: 

We  must  raise  our  sights  in  the  matter  of  curriculum  content 

and  educational  aims.  We  must  do  more  for  the  slower-than- 
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average  pupil.  .  .  .Have  we  been  vigorous  enough  in  our  analysis 
of  the  programme  of  mass  education  which  is  aimed  at  the 
average,  and  which  neglects  the  exceptional  children  at  each 
end  of  the  scale. 9 

No  great  differences  seemed  to  be  apparent  when  the  male  drop¬ 
out  and  female  drop-out  were  compared,  although  the  average  intelligence 
level  of  the  boys  was  below  that  of  the  girls.  The  difference  in  the 
two  means,  3.06,  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. ^  The  two  groups 
in  Table  XIII  were  comprised  of  fifty-seven  boys  and  seventy-four  girls. 


TABLE  XIII 

AVERAGE  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  OF  BOY  AND  GIRL  DROP-OUTS 


Average  I.Q. 

Boys 

Girls 

Difference 

drop-out 

82.69 

85.  75 

3.06 

There  was  some  evidence  which  indicated  that  boys  with  an  I.Q. 
below  80  had  a  greater  tendency  to  drop  out  of  school  than  girls  with 
similar  ability.  Conversely,  more  girls  of  higher  mental  ability,  I.Q. 
of  95  and  above,  tended  to  drop  out  than  did  boys  of  this  same  ability 
range. 

These  facts  suggest  that  perhaps  the  school  curriculum  and 
teachers  demand  less  of  the  low  ability  girl  than  boy,  while  other 
factors  tend  to  have  a  stronger  influence  in  attracting  girls 


o 

N.  Ray  Wight,  "Raising  Our  Sights  in  *64,"  Newfoundland 
Teachers 1  Association  Journal  (January,  1964),  p.  4. 

^Ferguson,  ojo.  ci t . .  p.  137. 
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TABLE  XTV 


DROP-OUTS  IN  DIFFERENT  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  CATEGORIES 


Intelligence  quotient 

Percentage  boy 

Percentage  girl 

range 

drop-out 

drop-out 

Below  80 

39.65 

27.39 

Above  95 

17.25 

20.55 

of  higher  mental  ability  away  from  school  than  they  do  boys. 


.  ' 


. 
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CHAPTER  V 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  factors  of  personal  and  family  back¬ 
ground  of  the  pupils  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  this  area  bears 
any  relationship  to  their  decision  to  leave  school.  The  age  levels  of 
the  drop-outs  are  examined,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  families  from 
which  they  came.  Distance  from  the  school  and  the  means  of  getting  to 
and  from  school  are  discussed.  Information  about  the  occupations  and 
incomes  of  the  parents  is  also  given.  These  data  are  shown  for  the 
pupils  who  stayed  in  school  as  well,  and  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  two  groups  are  pointed  out  wherever  they  occur. 

Pupil  Age 

Each  drop-out  was  asked  to  indicate  his  age  at  the  time  he 
left  school.  Each  non-drop-out  was  requested  to  denote  his  age  at  the 
time  of  answering  the  questionnaire;  from  this  information,  the  age  of 
each  pupil  when  he  was  in  the  drop-outs*  class  was  calculated.  The 
information  supplied  by  both  groups  is  shown  in  Tables  XV  and  XVI. 

Thirty,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  drop-outs  were  seventeen  years 
of  age  or  more  when  they  left  school  in  Grade  IX.  An  additional  fifty- 
four,  or  49  per  cent,  were  sixteen  years  of  age  at  this  time.  Ihese 
facts  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  retardation  and  repetition  of 
grades  among  the  group  since,  considering  the  normal  school-beginning 
age  as  six  years,  then  a  pupil  would  be  in  Grade  IX  at  fourteen  or 
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TABLE  XV 


AGE  CATEGORIES  OF 

GRADE  IX  DROP-OUTS  IN 

CENTRAL  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  IN  1961-62 

Age 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Per  Cent  of  Group 

13  years 

0 

1 

1 

1 

14  years 

0 

2 

2 

2 

15  years 

15 

5 

20 

17 

16  years 

34 

20 

54 

49 

17  years  or  more 

13 

17 

30 

26 

Not  given 

4 

2 

6 

5 

Total 

66 

47 

113 

100 

TABLE  XVI 

AGE  CATEGORIES  OF  GRADE  IX  NON-DROP-OUTS  IN 
CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  1961-62 


Age 

Girl  s 

Boys 

Total 

Per  Cent  of  group 

13  years 

2 

3 

5 

6 

14  years 

25 

22 

47 

53 

15  years  or  more 

12 

24 

36 

41 

39  49  88  100 


Total 


- 


- 
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fifteen  years  were  he  to  progress  yearly  from  one  grade  to  the  next. 
However,  only  20  per  cent  of  the  drop-out  group  were  in  this  age  cate¬ 
gory  whereas  more  than  one-quarter  were  as  old  as  the  average  pupil  in 
grade  XI.  The  average  age  of  the  drop-out  was  just  over  sixteen  years. 

In  contrast  to  the  drop-outs,  almost  60  per  cent  of  those  pupils 
who  stayed  in  school  were  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  when  they  were 
in  the  grade  IX  class  from  which  the  drop-outs  occurred.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  lesser  degree  of  retardation  among  this  group  and  this  observa¬ 
tion  is  confirmed  in  Chapter  VI. ^ 

The  fact  that  the  drop-outs  were,  in  many  cases,  one,  two,  or 
more  years  older  than  their  classmates  suggests  that  this  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  relating  to  their  decision  to  leave  school. 

Mari tal  Status 

Twelve  drop-outs,  or  10  per  cent,  had  married  since  leaving 
school.  Nine  of  these  pupils  were  girls.  Leaving  school  because  of 
marriage  plans  was  not,  then,  a  factor  in  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  and  was  probably  relevant  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than 
this. 

Size  of  Family 

It  was  thought  that  perhaps  the  number  of  children  at  home  might 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  pupils'  leaving  school;  for  example, 
a  pupil  with  several  brothers  and  sisters  may  find  it  difficult  to  get 
the  opportunity  to  do  much  concentrated  home  study  and  these  circum¬ 
stances  might  lead  to  poor  or  failing  grades.  A  large  family  would  also, 


1  Infra,  p.  65 
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of  course,  be  a  greater  financial  burden  to  the  head  of  the  household 
and  under  certain  conditions  this  could  be  an  incentive,  indeed,  a 
pressure,  for  the  child  to  leave  school  to  seek  work.  Both  groups  were 
asked,  therefore,  to  list  the  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  they  had 
living  at  home  when  they  were  in  grade  IX.  The  data  they  gave  are 
shown  in  Table  XVII. 


TABLE  XVII 

SIZE  OF  FAMILIES  LIVING  AT  HOME  WHEN  DROP-OUTS  AND 
NON-DROP-OUTS  WERE  IN  GRADE  IX 


Number  of  brothers 
and  sisters 

Drop-Outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Non-drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

None 

6 

5 

17 

19 

One  or  two 

26 

23 

21 

24 

Three  or  four 

35 

31 

17 

19 

Five  or  more 

44 

39 

33 

38 

Not  given 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Total s 

113 

100 

88 

100 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  family  size  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  decision  to  leave  school,  at  least  in  certain  cases, 
although  both  the  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs  belonged,  in  substantial 
numbers,  to  comparatively  large  families.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  drop¬ 
outs  belonged  to  families  of  four,  five,  six,  or  more  children  while 
57  per  cent  of  those  pupils  who  remained  in  school  were  of  families 
of  the  same  size.  On  the  other  hand,  only  five  per  cent  of  the  drop¬ 
outs  represented  a  family  of  one,  while  almost  20  per  cent  of  the 
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non-drop-outs  reported  they  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  at  least,  none 
living  at  home.  From  Table  XVII  it  is  apparent  that  the  early  school- 
leavers  were  more  likely  to  have  three  or  four  brothers  and  sisters  than 
were  the  pupils  who  continued  in  school.  As  Table  XVII  also  shows,  the 
drop-outs  tended,  in  general,  to  be  members  of  larger  families  than  did 
the  non-drop-outs. 

Parents  Living 

The  majority  of  both  groups,  87  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  90 
per  cent  of  those  who  remained  in  school,  reported  that  both  their  mother 
and  father  were  living.  Two  drop-outs  stated  that  both  parents  were 
dead  while  twelve,  or  10  per  cent,  said  that  only  one  of  their  parents 
was  alive.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-out  group  had  one 
parent  living. 

The  loss  of  one  or  both  parents  was  not,  it  would  appear,  an 
important  factor  in  the  decision  to  leave  school. 

Number  of  School s  Attended 

Some  of  the  studies  reported  in  the  literature  found  that  in 
certain  cases  as  many  as  50  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  had  been  pupils 

p 

who  had  moved  several  times  from  one  school  to  another.  Table  XVIII 
gives  the  relevant  data  in  this  connection  for  the  pupils  in  this  study. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  72  per  cent  of  the 
non-drop-out  group  attended  only  one  or  two  schools.  As  far  as  most 
drop-outs  were  concerned,  then,  there  was  not  much  relationship  between 

p 

Supra,  p.  19. 
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frequent  transfers  and  the  decision  to  leave  school.  Furthermore,  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  those  who  listed  themselves  as  having  attended  a 
second  school  did  so  because  they  regarded  the  elementary  school  in  the 
community  as  one  school  and  the  central  high  school  to  which  they  moved 
in  grade  VII  as  a  second  school.  As  far  as  school  buildings  are 
concerned,  of  course,  this  is  correct,  but  actually  these  two  schools 
would  be  one  school  system.  Consequently,  in  many  cases  the  third 
school  listed  would  really  be  a  second  school  thus  increasing  the 
proportion  of  students  who  attended  either  one  or  two  schools  only. 
Actually,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  XVIII,  there  was  a  greater  tendency 
among  the  non-drop-outs  to  have  gone  to  more  than  one  school  than  there 
was  among  the  drop-outs. 


TABLE  XVIII 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  BY  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 


Number  of  schools 
attended 

Drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Non- dr op-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

One 

47 

41 

16 

18 

Two 

41 

37 

47 

54 

Three 

17 

15 

14 

16 

Four 

2 

2 

6 

7 

Five  or  more 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Not  given 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 
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Pi  stance  from  School 

Did  the  drop-outs  live  at  a  greater  distance  from  school  than  those 
who  stayed  in  school?  Was  the  matter  of  distance  from  school  one  of  the 
factors  related  to  the  decision  to  leave?  Both  groups  were  given 
several  possible  distances  which  they  may  have  lived  from  school  and 
each  pupil  was  asked  to  select  the  one  which  applied  to  him.  Their 
answers  are  tabulated  in  Table  XIX. 

TABLE  XIX 

DISTANCE  LIVED  FROM  SCHOOL  BY  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 


Distance  from  School 

Drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Non-drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

Less  than  one  mile 

47 

41 

35 

40 

Between  one  and  two  miles 

29 

26 

15 

17 

Between  two  and  three  miles 

16 

14 

9 

10 

More  than  three  miles 

20 

18 

28 

32 

Not  given 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  majority  of  the  drop-outs  distance 
from  the  school  which  they  were  attending  was  not  related  to  their 
dropping  out.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  compared  with  57  per  cent  of  those 
who  continued  in  school,  lived  within  two  miles  of  the  school.  It  is 
true  that  18  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  lived  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  school,  yet  at  the  same  time  almost  twice  this  proportion,  32 
per  cent,  of  the  non-drop-outs  were  at  the  same  distance. 
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Transportation 

To  determine  further  whether  distance  lived  from  the  school 
presented  a  problem  in  attending,  both  groups  were  also  asked  to  state 
how  they  travelled  to  and  from  school.  The  information  they  supplied  is 
given  in  Table  XX. 


TABLE  XX 

METHODS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL  USED  BY 
DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 


Method  of 
transportation 

Drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Non-drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Walk 

71 

63 

44 

50 

By  car 

0 

0 

4 

5 

By  bus 

37 

33 

40 

45 

By  bicycle 

5 

4 

0 

0 

Other  means 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

The  majority  of  the  drop-outs,  63  per  cent,  and  exactly  one-halt 
of  the  non-drop-outs  said  they  walked  to  school.  Of  the  seventy-one 
drop-outs  who  reported  going  to  school  on  foot,  forty-five  lived  less 
than  one  mile  from  school,  twenty- two  were  between  one  and  two  miles, 
and  the  remaining  four  were  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  they 
were  attending.  All  of  the  non-drop-outs  who  walked  to  school  lived 
within  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

The  second  most  common  means  of  getting  to  and  from  school  was  by 
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bus.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  45  per  cent  of  those 

who  remained  in  school  used  this  means  of  transportation.  Four  of  the 

non-drop-outs  said  they  went  to  school  by  car.  While  there  were  no 

motorists  among  the  drop-outs,  five  pupils  used  a  bicycle. 

Of  the  thirty-six  drop-outs  who  lived  more  than  two  miles  from 
3 

school,  94  per  cent  travelled  by  bus.  All  of  the  thirty-seven  non- 

4 

drop-outs  who  lived  at  this  distance,  used  either  a  bus  or  car. 

These  facts  confirm  what  was  said  in  the  previous  section.  It 
would  appear  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  decision  to 
leave  school  and  the  difficulty  involved  in  getting  there.  The  majority 
lived  close  to  the  school  and  where  the  distance  was  greater,  easy 
means  of  transportation  was  available. 

Education  of  Parents 

The  majority  of  the  parents  of  both  groups  had  less  than  a  grade 
VIII  education.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  drop-outs'  parents,  however, 
were  in  this  category  than  were  those  of  pupils  who  did  not  leave  school. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  72  per  cent  of  the  mothers  of  the 
drop-outs  had  less  than  grade  VIII,  while  65  per  cent  and  49  per  cent  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  respectively  of  the  non-drop-outs  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  stated  tha^ 
their  fathers  had  gone  to  high  school,  while  three  per  cent  said  their 
fathers  had  finished  high  school.  The  mothers  of  the  drop-outs  haa 
received  somewhat  more  formal  education  than  had  the  lathers,  with  19 

3Supra.  p.  55,  Table  XIX. 3  4 Ibid. 

^Supra,  p.  55. 
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per  cent  saying  that  their  mothers  had  gone  to  high  school  and  five  per 
cent  reporting  their  mothers  had  completed  high  school.  The  mother  of 
one  drop-out  had  some  university  training,  but  no  parent  had  a  univer¬ 
sity  degree.  In  the  non— drop-out  group  18  per  cent  said  their  fathers 
had  some  high  school  education  while  28  per  cent  said  their  mothers 
had  attended  high  school.  Eight  per  cent  reported  their  fathers  had 
graduated  from  high  school  and  17  per  cent  said  their  mothers  had  done 
the  same.  Table  XXI  gives  the  number  of  parents  at  each  educational 
level  for  both  groups. 


TABLE  XXI 

FORMAL  EDUCATION  OF  PARENTS  OF  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 


Education 

Drop- 

Fathers 

■outs ' 

Mothers 

Non-drop-outs ' 

Fathers  Mothers 

Less  than  grade  VIII 

93 

82 

57 

43 

Some  high  school — 
grade  IX  or  more 

13 

22 

16 

25 

Finished  high  school 

3 

6 

7 

15 

Some  university 

0 

1 

1 

3 

University  degree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Not  given 

4 

2 

7 

2 

Total 

113 

113 

88 

88 

Table  XXI  shows 

that  of  the  two  groups 

a  larger 

number  of  the 

drop-outs' parents  had  less  than  a  grade  VIII  education  while  fewer  of 
this  group  had  a  high  school  education.  A  similar  finding  was 
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reported  in  the  literature.  As  a  rule,  the  drop-outs  obtained  as  much 
or  more  education  than  did  their  parents. 

Occupation  of  Parents 

Some  studies  have  reported  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  family  and  the  retention  of  pupils  in 
school.7  This  relationship  was  also  found  to  exist  in  this  report 
even  though  the  parents  of  both  the  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs  belonged, 
in  approximately  equal  proportions,  to  the  same  occupational  groups. 

For  purposes  of  classification,  male  occupations  were  divided 
into  five  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Professional-managerial;  store  manager,  merchant,  teacher, 
accountant. 

2.  Other  white  collar:  clerk,  salesman,  fisheries  officer,  post 
mistress,  police,  federal  park  warden. 

3.  Blue  collar:  mechanic,  barber,  electrician,  bus  driver,  mail 
carrier,  contractor,  shop  foreman,  plumber,  fireman,  stevedore, 
driller,  logger,  labourer,  carpenter,  truck  driver,  cook,  butcher, 
farmer,  watchman,  janitor,  blacksmith,  lighthouse  keeper, 
painter,  mill  worker. 

4.  Fisherman. 

5.  Unemployed. 

Female  occupations  were  divided  into  the  following  three  classes: 

1.  Professional-managerial:  teacher. 

2.  Other  white  collar:  clerk,  post  mistress,  seamstress. 

6Suora,  p.  19.  7Supra,  p.  20. 
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3.  Housewife. 

The  majority  of  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs  said  that  their 
fathers  were  employed  in  blue  collar  jobs.  Sixty  per  cent  of  both 
groups  stated  that  their  fathers  belonged  in  this  category.  Twenty,  or 
18  per  cent,  of  the  drop-outs  reported  their  fathers  as  being  fishermen. 
Only  very  small  numbers  from  either  group  said  their  fathers  were  in 
professional  or  other  white  collar  occupations.  Virtually  all  the 
mothers  of  both  groups,  83  per  cent  in  each  case,  were  housewives. 

Table  XXII  shows  the  occupational  status  of  the  fathers  in  greater 
detail . 


TABLE  XXII 

DROP-OUTS  *  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS '  FATHERS  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASS 


Occupational  class 

Drop- 

Number 

•outs  * 

Per  cent 

Non-Drop-Outs ' 
Number  Per  cent 

Professional-managerial 

1 

1 

4 

5 

Other  white  collar 

8 

7 

3 

4 

Blue  collar 

66 

60 

53 

60 

Fisherman 

20 

18 

12 

14 

Unemployed 

5 

4 

6 

6 

Not  given 

13 

10 

10 

11 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

Seventy-one  per 

cent  of  the 

drop-outs ' 

fathers  in  the 

blue 

collar  occupations  were  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  workers  such  as  loggers, 
labourers,  barbers,  butchers,  and  janitors  (one  source  terms  these  jobs 
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y 

semi-skilled  or  unskilled^  On  the  other  hand,  only  43  per  cent  of  the 
nob-drop-outs*  fathers  in  this  same  occupational  group  were  semi-skilled 
or  unskilled  workers.  There  seemed  to  be  a  relationship,  then,  between 
the  pupil's  chances  of  dropping  out  of  school  and  the  occupation  of  his 
father. 

Family  Income 

In  1950,  the  annual  income  per  person  in  Newfoundland  was  $507.00 
in  1962  it  was  $972.00.  This  is  the  highest  rate  of  increase  in  all 

9 

Canada,  but  the  income  itself  is  still  the  lowest  in  Canada. 

Twenty-six,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  drop-outs  reported  the  family 
income  as  less  than  $1,000.  Of  this  number,  fifteen  belonged  to 
families  with  four  or  more  children  living  at  home.  A  further  fifteen 
stated  that  the  family  income  was  between  $1,000  and  $2,000;  thirteen 
of  these  had  four  or  more  brothers  and  sisters  living  at  home  when  they 
left  school.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  gave  a  family  income 
of  more  than  $3,000  at  the  time  they  dropped  out  of  school. 

In  contrast  to  this,  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-outs 
reported  a  family  income  of  less  than  $1,000.  Fifteen,  or  17  per  cent, 
said  it  was  between  $1,000  and  $2,000,  and  in  eleven  of  these  cases 
the  family  consisted  of  four  or  more  children  at  home.  Forty-two  per 
cent  of  the  non-drop-outs,  however,  reported  a  family  income  of  more 
than  $3,000.  This  and  other  information  is  given  in  Table  XXIII. 

^Your  Child  Leaves  School,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  13. 

^Report  of  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Evening  Telegram,  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland  (March  26,1964),  Volume  86,  No.  62,  p.  3. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  DROP-OUTS’  AND  NON- DR OP- OUTS’  PARENTS 


Income  (dollars) 

Drop 

Number 

-outs ' 

Per  cent 

Non- 

Number 

drop-outs  * 

Per  cent 

Less  than  $1,000 

26 

23 

6 

7 

1,001  -  2,000 

15 

13 

15 

17 

2,001  -  3,000 

22 

19 

21 

24 

More  than  3,000 

20 

18 

37 

42 

Not  given 

30 

27 

9 

10 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

These  data  suggest  a  relationship  between  family  income  and  certain 
pupils'  dropping  out  of  school.  This  would  be  particularly  so  where  the 
student  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  had  three  or  four  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home,  and  the  family  income  was  small.  Some  studies  in 
the  literature  reported  that  drop-outs  did  not  leave  school  primarily 
because  of  financial  reasons.^  To  a  certain  extent,  the  findings  in 
this  study  would  agree  with  this  information;  finances  were  not  a  major 
factor,  but  they  undoubtedly  were  an  important  influence  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  cases. 

Summary 

The  average  drop-out  was  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age;  this 
was  one  to  two  years  older  than  a  non-drop-out  of  the  same  grade.  The 
drop-outs  were  members  of  large  families,  with  more  than  half  of  them 

^ Supra,  p.  16. 
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having  four  or  more  brothers  and  sisters  living  at  home  when  they  left 
school.  Neither  drop-outs  nor  the  pupils  who  remained  in  school  were 
characterized  by  frequent  transfers  from  one  school  to  another;  more¬ 
over,  the  majority  of  both  groups  either  lived  within  walking  distance 
of  the  school  or  had  access  to  some  means  of  transportation.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  parents  of  both  groups — over  bO  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  the  drop-outs — had  less  than  a  Ugh  school  education  and  were 
employed  in  blue  collar  jobs.  Almost  one-quarter  of  the  drop-outs 
stated  that  their  parents  earned  less  than  $1,000  per  year;  seven  per 
cent  of  those  pupils  who  remained  in  school  said  this  was  true  of  their 
parents  as  well. 

The  findings  in  this  chapter  indicate  that  although  the  drop¬ 
outs  usually  acquired  more  education  than  their  parents  did,  yet  it 
appears  that  a  relationship  did  exist  between  the  educational  level  of 
the  parents  and  the  educational  achievement  of  the  drop-outs,  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  largest  percentage  of  drop-outs  came  from  families  where 
the  father  was  employed  in  a  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  occupation. 

These  findings  agree  with  those  of  the  Canadian  Research  Committee  on 
Practical  Education.^ 


11 


Supra ,  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PROGRESS  THROUGH  SCHOOL 

This  chapter  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  activities  of  the 
drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs  while  they  were  in  school,  and  seeks  parti¬ 
cularly  to  ascertain  what  bearing,  if  any,  their  school  experiences  had 
on  the  drop-outs'  decision  to  leave  school.  The  degree  of  retarda¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  in  their  school  grades  is  examined  and  curriculum 
likes  and  dislikes  are  discussed.  Information  is  given  on  how  the  drop¬ 
outs  and  non-drop-outs  got  along  with  their  teachers,  principals,  and 
school  friends,  and  various  facilities  their  schools  possessed  are 
noted.  The  most  important  reasons  for  attending  and  leaving  school,  as 
stated  by  the  pupils,  themselves,  are  listed,  and  relationships  between 
this  information  and  data  already  given  are  pointed  out.  A  brief  look 
is  taken  at  the  attitude  of  the  parents  towards  their  childrens' 
leaving  school.  Finally,  the  extent  to  which  the  drop-outs  had  made 
plans  regarding  what  kind  of  work  they  would  do  after  they  left  school, 
and  the  people  who  were  most  influential  in  helping  them  make  their 
decisions,  are  discussed. 

Grades  Failed 

Did  drop-outs  have  much  of  a  record  of  failure  in  their  academic 
work  as  compared  with  those  pupils  who  continued  to  high  school?  If  so, 
was  this  failure  related  to  these  pupils'  decisions  to  leave  school? 
Both  groups  were  asked  to  state  how  many  grades  they  had  failed  in 
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iwenty-four,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs,  as  compared  with 
fifty- two,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-out  group  replied  that  they 
did  not  fail  any  grade  in  school.  Among  the  drop-outs,  a  further  47  per 
cent  failed  one  grade  and  one-quarter  of  the  group  failed  two  grades; 
among  those  pupils  who  remained  in  school,  on  the  other  hand,  27  per 
cent  failed  one  grade  and  13  per  cent  failed  two  grades.  The  average 
drop-out  failed  about  one  and  one— quarter  grades  whereas  the  average 
pupil  who  remained  in  school  failed  about  one-half  grade. 


TABLE  XXIV 

GRADES  FAILED  BY  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 


Number  of 

grades  failed 

Drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Non-drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

None 

24 

21 

52 

60 

One 

53 

47 

24 

27 

Two 

28 

25 

12 

13 

Three 

4 

3 

0 

0 

Four  or 

more 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Not  given 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

This  incidence  of  failure  is  characteristic  of  drop-out  studies 

1  9 

done  elsewhere.  Differences  in  the  native  intelligence  of  the  pupils 


1  2 
Supra ,  p.17.  Ibid. ,  p.  44. 
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would  account  for  some  of  this  failure  rate.  There  is  also  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  family  size,  discussed  earlier,3  and  this  rate  of 
failure.  Those  pupils,  in  both  groups,  who  did  not  fail  any  grade  had 
one,  but  not  more  than  two,  brothers  and  sisters  living  at  home;  those 
who  failed  one,  two,  or  more  grades,  again  in  both  groups,  belonged  to 
larger  families  of  four,  five,  or  more  children  in  54  per  cent  of  the 
cases  studied. 

This  failure  rate  is  indicative  of,  or  may  have  resulted  in, 
little  interest  in  the  school  work  on  the  part  of  the  drop-outs. 

Their  lack  of  interest  in  school  may  have  engendered  a  lack  of  interest 
towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  school;  dropping  out  was  inevitable. 

Grades  Repeated 

Thirty-six,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  did  not  repeat 
a  grade  whereas  fifty-four,  or  61  per  cent,  of  those  who  remained  in 
school  repeated  no  grade.  Of  the  remaining  drop-outs,  40  per  cent 
repeated  one  grade,  20  per  cent  two  grades,  and  four  per  cent  repeated 
three  or  more  grades  while  in  school.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
non-drop-outs  repeated  a  grade  and  11  per  cent  repeated  two.  No  pupil 
who  stayed  in  school  repeated  more  than  two  grades. 

These  facts  explain  the  age  difference  between  the  drop-outs  and 
the  non-drop-outs  and  this  difference  in  age,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  + 
was  undoubtedly  a  contributing  factor  in  the  decision  to  leave  school. 

Favourite  Sub iects 

Both  the  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs  were  given  a  list  of  subjects 

3Supra.  p.  52.  "'Supra,  pp.  49-51. 
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and  each  pupil  was  asked  to  select  the  three  which  he  liked  most  while 
he  was  in  school.  Table  XXV  shows  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  each 
group  as  they  gave  their  preferences  for  each  one. 


TABLE  XXV 

PROPORTION*  OF  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS  WHICH  SELECTED  EACH 
SUBJECT  AS  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  MOST-LIKED  IN  SCHOOL 


Subject 

Drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Non- drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

English 

62 

55 

49 

56 

History 

57 

50 

43 

49 

Mathematics 

52 

46 

54 

61 

General  Science 

47 

41 

27 

31 

Geography 

31 

27 

14 

16 

Foreign  Language 

26 

23 

33 

37 

Art 

20 

18 

12 

13 

Physics  or  Chemistry 

19 

17 

30 

34 

Civics 

15 

13 

0 

0 

Music 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Not  given 

7 

6 

1 

1 

*The  numbers  do  not  add  up  to  113,  66,  or  100  per  cent  since 
each  pupil  was  asked  to  select  three  subjects. 


With  one  or  two  exceptions,  for  example  physics  or  chemistry  and 
civics,  both  groups  liked  the  same  subjects.  There  were  also  con¬ 
siderably  more  of  the  non-drop-outs  who  showed  an  interest  in  a  foreign 
language  and  mathematics,  while  geography  was  a  favourite  ot  a  larger 
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percentage  of  drop-outs  than  of  those  pupils  who  remained  in  school. 


Sub i ects  Most  Pi  si iked 


Both  groups 

were  also 

asked  to 

state  the  three 

subjects  which 

they  disliked  most 

while  in 

school . 

This  information 

is  given  in 

Table  XXVI. 

TABLE 

XXVI 

PROPORTION*  OF 
SUBJECT 

DROP-OUTS 
AS  ONE  OF 

AND  NON- 

THE  THREE 

DROP-OUTS  WHICH  SELECTED  EACH 
MOST-DISLIKED  IN  SCHOOL 

Subject 

Drop-outs  Non 

Number  Per  cent  Number 

-drop-outs 

Per  cent 

Geography 

54 

48 

36 

41 

Foreign  Language 

48 

42 

41 

47 

Mathematics 

42 

37 

31 

35 

Art 

35 

31 

24 

27 

Physics  or  Chemi 

stry  33 

29 

27 

31 

History 

31 

27 

36 

41 

Civics 

25 

22 

12 

14 

English 

24 

21 

19 

22 

General  Science 

17 

15 

14 

16 

Music 

10 

9 

5 

6 

Not  given 

20 

18 

19 

22 

*The  numbers  do  not  add  up  to  113,  88,  or  100  per  cent  since 
each  pupil  was  asked  to  select  three  subjects. 


Geography  and  foreign  language  were  disliked  by  almost  one-half 
the  drop-outs  and  non— drop-outs.  Forty— two,  or  37  per  cent  had  said 
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that  mathematics  was  one  of  their  three  favourite  subjects;^1  exactly 
the  same  number  listed  it  as  one  of  the  three  they  most  disliked. 
Generally  speaking,  the  early  school  leavers  and  those  who  remained  in 
school  liked  and  disliked  the  same  subjects. 

Grade  VIII  Marks 

It  was  felt  that  the  success  which  they  had  in  the  year 
immediately  prior  to  their  dropping  out  might  have  had  some  bearing  on 
the  fact  that  the  drop-outs  did  decide  to  leave  school.  Consequently, 
both  groups  were  asked  to  state  what  their  marks  had  been  in  grade  VIII. 
Their  answers  are  recorded  in  Table  XXVII. 

TABLE  XXVII 

GRADE  VIII  MARKS  OF  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 


Average  mark 

Drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Non-drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Above  70 

12 

11 

38 

43 

61  -  70 

51 

45 

28 

32 

51  -  60 

33 

29 

15 

17 

41  -  50 

6 

5 

0 

0 

30  -  40 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Below  30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Not  given 

10 

9 

7 

8 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

5Supra,  p.  67,  Table  XXV. 
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A  large  group  of  drop-outs,  29  per  cent,  claimed  that  their  marks 
in  grade  VIII  fell  in  the  fifty-one  to  sixty  range,  while  a  further  56 
per  cent  said  their  marks  were  above  sixty.  In  other  words,  85  per 
cent  passed  grade  VIII  successfully  with  high,  and  in  some  cases,  very 
high  marks.  The  favourite  subjects  of  those  whose  marks  were  above 
sixty  were  English  and  mathematics,  while  foreign  language  and  geography 
were  the  ones  this  group  said  they  disliked  most.  In  the  non-drop-out 
group,  17  per  cent  reported  their  marks  as  between  fifty-one  and  sixty. 
Thirty-two  per  cent  stated  they  were  from  sixty-one  to  seventy,  while 
almost  one-half,  43  per  cent* said  that  their  marks  in  grade  VIII  were, 
on  an  average,  above  the  seventy  mark.  Again,  English  was  the  favourite 
subject  of  those  with  marks  above  seventy  while  a  foreign  language 
continued  to  receive  the  most  dislike  from  the  greatest  number. 

Some  doubt  may  be  held  regarding  the  validity  of  these  data, 
especially  in  view  of  the  record  of  failure  among  the  drop-outs  prior 

z 1 

to  grade  IX.  It  would  appear  very  unlikely  that  the  drop-out  rate 
would  have  been  as  high  as  it  was  had  these  pepils  done  so  well  the 
previous  year.  However,  on  the  basis  of  this  information,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  drop-outs'  decision  to 
leave  school  and  the  fact  that  they  had  done  poorly  the  year  before;  in 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  so  many,  after  having  done  so  well, 
did  decide  to  leave. 

Relations  With  Teachers 

Sixty— nine  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  72  per  cent  oi  those 

^ Supra,  p.  65. 
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pupils  who  stayed  in  school  stated  that  they  got  along  very  well  with 
all  their  teachers.  An  additional  28  per  cent  of  the  drop-out  group  and 
27  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-outs  reported  that  they  got  along  well  with 
most  or  a  few.  Two  drop-outs  said  they  disliked  their  teachers.  Twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  who  said  they  got  along  well  with  all 
their  teachers  in  school  did  not  fail  any  grade,  whereas  there  was  none 
in  this  category  among  those  who  got  along  well  with  most  or  a  few 
teachers..  This  relationship  between  grades  failed  and  relations  with 
the  teacher  was  also  evident  among  the  pupils  who  remained  in  school; 

62  per  cent  of  those  who  got  along  well  with  all  their  teachers  did  not 
fail  a  grade,  while  only  19  per  cent  of  those  who  got  along  well  with 
most  or  a  few  failed  no  grades. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  relationship,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
between  dropping  out  of  school  and  dislike  of  teachers. 

Relations  with  Principal 

The  pupils  were  asked  how  they  got  along  with  their  principals, 
even  though  it  was  realized  that  they  would  probably  have  had  less 
contact  with  these  persons  than  with  their  teachers.  Whether  because 
of  these  fewer  contacts,  or  some  other  reasons,  a  higher  percentage  of 
both  groups,  72  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  82  per  cent  of  the  non¬ 
drop-outs,  said  that  they  got  along  very  well  with  their  principals. 

Here  again,  as  above,  it  might  be  said  that  dislike  oi ,  or  bad  relations 
with  the  principal,  was  not  related  to  dropping  out  of  school,  at  least 
not  in  most  cases.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  noted  that,  of  the 
two  groups,  slightly  smaller  proportions  of  the  drop-outs  reported 
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liking  or  getting  along  well  with  their  teachers  and  principals. 
Relations  with  Classmates 

As  for  the  other  pupils  in  the  class,  85  and  88  per  cent  of  the 
drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs  respectively  said  that  they  got  along  very 
well  with  these  people.  The  remainder  of  both  groups  got  along  well 
with  most  of  them.  The  drop-outs,  then,  did  not  leave  school  because 
of  any  difficulties  encountered  in  this  area;  indeed,  it  was  probably 
partly  because  of  the  good  relationships  formed  with  their  classmates 
that  they  stayed  in  school  as  long  as  they  did. 

Help  with  Personal  and  Other  Probl ems 

Did  the  drop-outs  feel  theyreceived  sufficient  help  from  the 
school  with  any  personal  problems  they  may  have  had?  Did  the  school 
give  them  as  much  information  about  various  types  of  jobs  as  they  would 
have  liked?  Both  groups  were  asked  these  questions,  and  each  pupil  was 
given  four  possible  answers  from  which  he  was  to  select  the  one  which 
he  felt  best  described  the  help  which  he  received  in  this  respect. 

The  information  received  is  given  in  Table  XXVIII. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  drop-outs  said  that  the  school  did  a  good 
job  in  helping  them  with  their  problems  and  in  telling  them  about 
different  kinds  of  occupations  available.  An  equal  number,  however, 
felt  that  they  received  no,  or  very  little,  help  in  this  respect. 
Forty-four,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  drop-outs  were  fairly  satisfied, 
stating  that  the  school  had  given  them  some  help  in  these  areas  but 
could,  perhaps,  have  done  more.  A  slightly  larger  proportion,  36  per 
cent,  of  the  non-drop-outs  were  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the 
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school  to  help  them  in  this  regard  while  considerably  fewer,  10  per 
cent,  expressed  much  dissatisfaction.  Comparatively  speaking,  the 
drop-outs  were  not  as  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the  school  in  this 
direction  as  were  the  pupils  who  stayed  in  school. 


TABLE  XXVIII 

HELPFULNESS  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  AND 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOBS 


Degree  of  help  given 

Drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

Non-dropouts 
Number  Per  cent 

A  great  deal 

33 

30 

32 

36 

Some 

44 

39 

42 

49 

Not  very  much 

23 

20 

8 

9 

No  help 

11 

10 

1 

1 

Not  given 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

Home  Study 

Did  the  drop-outs  spend  as  much  time  studying  at  home  as  did  those 
students  who  continued  in  school?  In  answering  this  question,  seventy- 
four,  or  65  per  cent,  stated  that  they  spent  less  than  two  hours  per 
day  doing  independent  study.  Among  the  non-drop-outs,  however,  63  per 
cent  reported  that  they  spent  more  than  two  hours  each  day  studying  at 
home.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  lesson  prepara¬ 
tion  by  each  group  may  have  had  many  causes,  7  and  it  would,  in  part, 

7Supra,  p.  51. 
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explain  the  higher  failure  rate  among  the  drop-outs. ° 

Co-curricular  Activities 

One-half  of  the  pupils  reported  that  their  schools  had  an  organized 
sports  programme.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  said  that  they 
spent  less  than  one  hour  a  week  at  co-curricular  activities  of  any  kind, 
while  20  per  cent  engaged  in  such  things  for  more  than  two  hours  each 
week.  The  remaining  pupils  said  they  spent  about  one  and  one-half 
hours  a  week  taking  part  in  this  aspect  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  non¬ 
drop-out  group,  there  were  also  30  per  cent  who  said  they  spent  less 
than  one  hour  a  week  in  this  way,  but  a  larger  number,  41  per  cent, 
stated  that  they  engaged  in  these  school  activities  for  more  than  two 
hours  per  week. 

Of  the  drop-outs  who  spent  less  than  one  hour  each  week  at  the 
school  co-curricular  activities,  three-quarters  failed  one  or  two 
grades;  54  per  cent  of  those  who  participated  for  more  than  two  hours 
a  week  failed  as  many  as  this.  The  same  trend  existed  among  the  non¬ 
drop-outs.  There  is  some  support  here  for  the  findings  of  other 
studies9  which  reported  a  relationship  between  participation  in  co- 
curricular  activities  and  success  in  school. 

School  Facilities 

Table  XXIX  shows  certain  ways  in  which  the  schools  were  equipped 
to  facilitate  the  pupils'  work. 

° Supra,  p.  65,  Table  XXIV.  9 Supra,  p.  19. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

PERCENTAGE  DROP-CUTS  REPORTING  VARIOUS  FACILITIES  IN  SCHOOLS  THEY  LEFT 


Facilities 

Per  cent  reporting 

Library 

90* 

Auditorium 

72 

Movie  or  film  strip  projector 

68 

Laboratory 

65 

Gymnasium 

46 

Tape  Recorder 

43 

*This  information  would  have  been  more  meaningful  had  the  number 
of  books  in  each  library  been  obtained. 


Reasons  for  Attending  High  School 

This  study  is,  of  course,  primarily  concerned  with  trying  to 
determine  at  least  some  of  the  factors  which  are  related  to  the  drop¬ 
outs*  leaving  school.  It  was  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  why 
they  went  to  school  as  long  as  they  did  would  give  a  better  insight  into 
this  matter,  and  would  provide  suggestions  as  to  why  they  finally 
decided  to  leave.  Both  groups  supplied  this  information  by  selecting 
the  three  most  important  reasons  why  they  went  to  school  from  eight 
given  answers.  Provision  was  also  made  for  other  reasons.  The  data 

gathered  are  given  in  Table  XXX. 

A  large  group  of  drop-outs,  50  per  cent,  said  that  they  went  to 

high  school  because  they  believed  it  trained  them  to  take  a  job. 
Virtually  all  of  the  pupils  who  stayed  in  school,  90  per  cent,  also 
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TABLE  XXX 

PROPORTION*  OF  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS  WHO  SELECTED  EACH  REASON  AS 
ONE  OF  THE  THREE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FOR  ATTENDING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Reasons 

Drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

Non- 

Number 

drop-outs 
Per  cent 

It  trained  me  to  take  a  job 

56 

50 

86 

98 

My  parents  said  that  I  must  go 

56 

50 

23 

26 

It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do 
after  completing  grade  VIII 

53 

47 

40 

45 

My  teachers  encouraged  me  to  go 
to  school 

34 

30 

21 

24 

Most  of  my  friends  went  to  school 

29 

26 

3 

3 

The  law  said  that  I  must  go  to 
school 

28 

25 

5 

6 

I  wanted  to  go  on  to  university 

21 

18 

41 

46 

I  liked  my  teachers 

10 

9 

2 

2 

I  wanted  to  take  part  in  sports 

8 

7 

4 

4 

Other  reasons 

31 

28 

39 

44 

*Since  each  pupil  was  allowed  to  state  three  reasons,  the  totals 
need  not  equal  113,  8b,  or  100  per  cent. 

listed  this  as  one  of  the  three  chief  reasons  why  they  went.  An 
equally  large  number  of  drop-outs,  50  per  cent,  said  that  they  went 
because  of  parental  insistence,  whereas  only  twenty- three,  or  26  per 
cent  of  the  non-drop-outs  gave  this  as  a  reason.  One  of  the  three 
reasons  given  by  fifty-three  drop-outs,  47  per  cent,  and  by  forty  non¬ 
drop-outs,  45  per  cent,  was  that  it  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  a;;  ter 
completing  grade  VIII.  Encouragement  by  the  teacher  to  go  to  school  was 
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advanced  as  a  reason  by  thirty-four  drop-outs,  30  per  cent,  and  by 
twenty-one,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  remained  in  school. 
Twenty-one  drop-outs,  18  per  cent,  and  forty-one  non-drop-outs,  or  46 
per  cent,  said  they  went  to  high  school  because  they  wanted  to  go  on  to 
university. 

The  three  reasons  given  by  the  drop-outs  for  attending  high  school, 
in  order  of  frequency,  were: 

1.  It  trained  me  to  take  a  job,  50  per  cent. 

2.  My  parents  said  that  I  must  go,  50  per  cent. 

3.  It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  after  completing  grade  VIII, 

47  per  cent. 

The  three  reasons  given  by  non-drop-outs  were: 

1.  It  trained  me  to  take  a  job,  98  per  cent. 

2.  I  wanted  to  go  on  to  university,  46  per  cent. 

3.  It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  after  completing  grade  VIII,  45 
per  cent. 

One-quarter  of  the  drop-outs  stated  that  they  continued  in  school 
as  long  as  they  did  because  the  law  said  they  had  to  go;  only  six  per 
cent  of  the  non-drop-outs  gave  this  as  a  reason.  Again,  the  fact  that 
their  friends  were  going  to  school  was  sufficient  reason  for  26  per 
cent  of  the  drop-outs  to  go  too;  only  three  per  cent  of  the  non-drop¬ 
out  group  felt  this  influenced  their  own  attendance  at  school.  These 
facts  suggest  that  those  pupils  who  left  school  did  not  see  the  activities 
of  the  school  as  related  to  their  best  interests. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  drop-outs,  47  per  cent,  said  they  went  to 
high  school  because  it  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  after  completing 
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grade  VIII.  This  attitude  indicated  very  little  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  in  school.  They  were  not  looking  forward  to  success  in 
higher  grades,  but  back  in  the  direction  of  the  grade  they  had  com¬ 
pleted.  Again,  50  per  cent  said  they  went  to  high  school  because  they 
had  no  choice — their  parents  compelled  them  to  go;  if  their  parents  did 
not  say  so,  25  per  cent  stated  that  the  law  said  that  they  must  go. 

With  such  a  negative  attitude  towards  school,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
these  pupils  dropped  out.  They  were  attending  school  because  of  some 
pressure  to  do  so,  not  because  the  school  was  inducing  them  to  go. 
Consequently,  once  this  pressure  was  relaxed,  perhaps  because  of 
financial  or  other  difficulties  at  home,  they  left  school. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  paragraph,  many  of  the  drop-outs 
did  not  have  a  positive  attitude  towards  school.  As  long  as  pupils  go 
to  school  only  because  they  passed  the  last  grade  or  the  law  forces 
them  to  go,  the  school  can  expect  a  fairly  large  number  of  drop-outs. 

Reasons  for  Leavi nq  School 

In  addition  to  telling  why  they  went  to  school  as  long  as  they 
did,  the  drop-outs  were  also  asked  to  explain  why  they  left  school. 

They  were  given  nine  probable  reasons,  and  each  pupil  was  asked  to 
choose  the  three  reasons  that  most  applied  to  him  and  mark  them  in 
order  of  importance.  Provision  was  made  for  other  reasons.  The 
information  secured  is  tabulated  in  Table  XXXI. 

The  three  most  important  reasons  for  leaving  school,  in  order 

of  importance,  were: 

1.  Dropped  out  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  school,  51  per  cent. 
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2.  Dropped  out  because  they  preferred  work  to  school,  49  per  cent. 

3.  Dropped  out  because  they  felt  they  were  not  getting  anything 
worthwhile  from  school,  39  per  cent. 

Other  important  reasons  for  leaving  school  were  that  the  school 
work  was  too  hard,  given  by  20  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs, and  that  they 
left  to  find  work  to  help  support  the  family,  given  by  19  per  cent  of 
the  group. 

Factors  relating  to  the  school,  then,  were  the  most  important 
ones  for  their  leaving  as  far  as  the  drop-outs,  themselves,  were 
concerned.  The  literature  also  reported  a  similar  finding.10  The 
drop-outs  had  little  interest  in  school  and  consequently,  not  only 
felt,  but  were  probably  getting,  little  of  any  value  from  attending. 

The  49  per  cent  who  said  they  preferred  work  to  school  implied  in 
saying  so  that  they  had  a  dislike  for  school.  In  addition  to  this,  20 
per  cent  found  the  work  in  school  difficult.  The  school  held  little 

attraction  for  the  drop-outs;  consequently,  they  lost  interest,  and 
this  resulted  in  low  or  failing  grades.11  This  failure,  of  course, 
could  have  contributed  further  to  the  lack  of  interest.  Eventually, 
they  left  school  to  look  for  work. 

Consultation  Regarding  Decision  to  Leave 

Many  drop-outs  apparently  felt  that  their  decision  to  leave 
school  concerned  nobody  but  themselves  as  30  per  cent  stated  that  they 
did  not  discuss  their  plans  to  leave  with  anyone.  When  they  did  talk  to 

10Suora,  p.  16.  11Su£ra,  p.  65. 
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TABLE  XXXI 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING 

SCHOOL  AS 

GIVEN  BY 

DROP-OUTS 

Reasons 

First 

choice 

Second 

choice 

Third 

choice  Total 

Per 

cent 

I  was  not  interested  in  school 

22 

18 

18 

58 

51 

I  preferred  work  to  school 

10 

32 

14 

56 

49 

I  felt  I  was  not  getting  any¬ 
thing  worthwhile  from  school 

23 

8 

13 

44 

39 

The  school  work  was  too  hard 

6 

10 

7 

23 

20 

I  left  to  find  work  to  help 
support  my  family 

16 

3 

2 

21 

19 

I  had  to  leave  because  of 
illness 

10 

5 

1 

16 

14 

I  did  not  like  my  teachers  nor 
school  work 

7 

2 

2 

11 

10 

My  friends  were  not  going  to 
school 

3 

1 

4 

8 

7 

I  left  because  of  marriage  plans  0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Other  reasons 

11 

9 

24 

44 

39 

someone  about  leaving,  their  parents,  as  would  be  expected,  were  the 
people  with  whom  they  talked;  49per  cent  said  they  discussed  their 
plans  to  cease  going  to  school  with  their  parents.  The  pupils' 
negative  attitude  towards  school  was  again  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
only  five  people,  four  per  cent,  said  they  talked  over  their  decision  to 
stop  going  to  school  with  their  teachers.  Almost  twice  this  numbei , 
seven,  or  six  per  cent,  reported  talking  to  their  friends  about  leaving 
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Attitude  of  Parents  Towards  School  Leaving 

How  did  the  parents  feel  about  their  children  leaving  school? 

The  drop-outs  were  given  three  possible  attitudes  their  parents  might 
have  taken  towards  their  leaving  and  asked  to  select  one.  The  pupils 
who  remained  in  school  were  given  the  same  attitudes  and  asked  to 
choose  the  one  which  would  show  how  their  parents  would  feel  were  they 
to  leave  school. 

Two-thirds  of  the  drop-outs  and  98  per  cent  of  the  non-drop¬ 
outs  said  that  their  parents  did  not,  or  would  not,  want  them  to  leave 
school.  In  other  words,  the  majority  of  the  parents  of  both  groups 
would  rather  their  children  finished  high  school,  but  the  drop-outs' 
parents,  as  a  group,  took  a  less  dim  view  of  the  prospect  of  their 
childrens'  dropping  out.  Twenty- two  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  stated 
that  their  parents  either  did  not  mind,  or  agreed  with,  their  decision 
to  leave  school.  Of  these  twenty-five  families,  eleven  had  six  or 
more  children  living  at  home  when  the  child  left  school  and  in  nine  the 
yearly  income  was  less  than  $2,000.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that  home 
circumstances  might  have  partly  accounted  for  the  attitude  of  these 
parents  towards  school  leaving.  However,  of  the  seventy-four  families 
represented  which  did  not  want  their  children  to  leave  school,  40  per 
cent  were  families  of  six  or  more  children  and  40  per  cent  were  homes 
where  the  yearly  income  was  less  than  $2,000.  Family  size  and  income, 
then,  were  not  the  only  factors  determining  the  parents  attitudes 
towards  school-leaving. 

In  any  event,  as  perceived  by  the  drop-outs,  there  was  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  way  the  parents  felt  about  their  children 
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Vocational  Plans 

One-half  of  the  drop-outs  and  48  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-outs 
reported  that  they  knew  when  they  began  high  school  what  type  of  work 
they  wanted  to  do  when  they  left  school.  By  the  time  they  dropped  out, 
the  percentage  of  early  school-leavers  saying  they  knew  what  they  wished 
to  do  had  risen  to  61  per  cent,  while  84  per  cent  of  those  who  stayed  in 
school  said  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  do  at  the  time  they  answered 
the  questionnaire.  More  than  one-third  of  the  drop-outs,  39  per  cent, 
said  they  had  no  plans  for  a  job  when  they  left  school. 

Help  in  Planning  Future 

Who  had  the  most  influence  on  the  drop-outs  in  helping  them  to 
decide  on  the  type  of  work  they  would  like  to  do?  Did  the  school  play 
an  important  role  in  this  respect?  To  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  both  groups  were  given  several  probable  persons  who  may  have 
been  of  some  assistance  in  this  connection  and  each  pupil  was  asked  to 
select  from  them  the  one  who  helped  most  in  his  decision  as  to  what  he 
would  do  after  he  left  school.  This  information  is  recorded  in  Table 
XXXII. 

Apparently  for  the  majority  of  both  groups  of  pupils  there  was 
no  particular  person  who  helped  them  very  much  in  their  plans  regarding 
work.  Actually,  from  the  discussion  of  the  reasons  which  the  drop-outs 
gave  for  leaving  school,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  one-half 

^Supra,  pp.  78,  79,  and  80. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

PERSONS  WHO  INFLUENCED  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS  IN  DECIDING 

WHAT  TYPE  OF  WORK  THEY  WANTED  TO  DO 


Source  of  help 

Drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

Non- 

Number 

drop-outs 
Per  cent 

Nobody — decided  myself 

79 

70 

55 

63 

Parents 

9 

8 

7 

8 

Friends 

9 

8 

5 

5 

Teachers 

5 

4 

10 

11 

Others 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Not  given 

7 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

of  the  group  claimed  they  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  to  do  when  they 
1  3 

left  school,  it  seems  likely  that  many  of  them  had  no  conscious  plans 

regarding  an  occupation.  They  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  a  lack 

of  interest,  and  with  their  limited  educational  qualifications  they 

accepted  any  job  available,  many  of  them  being  unable  to  find  employ- 
14 

ment;  in  effect,  the  availability  of  a  job  decided  for  them  what  they 
wanted  to  do. 

It  is  obvious  from  Table  XXXII  that  neither  drop-outs  nor  non¬ 
drop-outs  considered  they  received  much  help  from  their  teachers  or 
parents  in  deciding  what  they  would  do  when  they  left  school.  Some 
doubt,  however,  may  be  held  regarding  the  reliability  of  this  information 

^ ^Suora .  p.  82.  ^  'infra ,  p.  92. 
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considering  the  comparatively  larger  numbers  who  reported  the  teachers 

giving  them  some,  or  a  great  deal,  of  help  with  data  about  different 

15 

kinds  of  occupations. 

Physical  Heal th 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  reported  that  they  had  not  had 
any  serious  illness  while  they  were  in  school.  Poor  health,  then,  did 
not  play  an  important  part  in  the  decision  to  leave  school. 

Summary 

The  average  drop-out  failed  and  repeated  one  and  one-quarter 
grades  whereas  the  average  non-drop-out  failed  and  repeated  one-half 
grade.  In  spite  of  this,  the  majority  of  drop-outs  reported  getting 
along  well  with  their  teachers  in  school,  and  more  than  50  per  cent 
said  that  their  teachers  helped  them  with  their  personal  problems  and 
gave  them  information  about  different  types  of  occupations.  The 
drop-outs  spent  less  time  studying  at  home  than  did  those  who  remained 
in  school,  and  they  also  participated  less  in  the  co-curricular  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  school. 

Most  of  the  drop-outs  stayed  in  school  as  long  as  they  did 
because  they  felt  it  trained  them  for  a  job  or  their  parents  said  they  had 
to  go.  Preparation  for  work  was  also  the  major  reason  why  the  non-drop¬ 
outs  went  to  school.  The  drop-outs  said  they  left  school  because  they 
were  not  interested,  felt  they  were  not  getting  anything  worthwhile 
from  attending,  and  would  rather  go  to  work.  However,  almost  one-half 
did  not  know  what  kind  of  work  they  wanted  to  do  when  they  dropped  out. 

”75 


Supra,  pp.  72-73. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ATTITUDES  AND  VALUES 

This  chapter  deals  with  certain  attitudes  both  groups  held  towards 
the  school  and  education  in  general.  The  opinions  of  both  groups  re¬ 
garding  the  training  they  received  in  school  as  a  preparation  for  life 
after  they  left  school,  are  discussed.  There  is  also  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  value  the  pupils  and  their  parents  placed  on  a  high 
school  education.  Both  groups  give  their  ideas  about  why  they  think 
other  people  drop  out  of  school.  Finally,  the  extent  to  which  the 
pupils  took  part  in  youth  organizations  outside  the  school  is  examined. 

Attitude  Towards  Training  Received 

Both  groups  were  given  a  list  of  several  aspects  of  training  they 
might  have  received  in  school  and  each  student  was  requested  to  indicate 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  instruction  he  received  in  each  of 
those  fields.  The  information  they  supplied  is  shown  in  Table  XXXIII. 

A  large  majority,  85  per  cent,  of  the  drop-outs  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  training  they  received  in  learning  how  to  speak 
and  write  well.  This  satisfaction  was  probably  related  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  thegroup  stated  that  English  was  their 
favourite  subject  in  school.^  Eighty-one  per  cent  also  felt  that  the 
school  did  an  adequate  job  in  helping  them  to  think  and  act  on  their 
own. 


•*- Supra,  p.  67. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

EVALUATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY  DROP-OUTS  AND 
NON-DROP-OUTS  EXPRESSED  AS  A  PER  CENT 


Aspects  of  training 

Yes 

Drop 

No 

-outs 

Not  given 

Non-drop-outs 

Yes  No  Not  given 

Satisfactory  training  for 

a  job 

58 

40 

2 

94 

6 

0 

Satisfactory  training  in 

use  of  spare  time 

64 

32 

4 

82 

18 

0 

Satisfactory  training  in 

meeting  people 

74 

24 

2 

83 

17 

0 

Satisfactory  training  to 

think  and  act  on  own 

81 

17 

2 

91 

8 

1 

Satisfactory  training  to 

speak  and  write  well 

85 

13 

2 

91 

9 

0 

Almost  one-third, 

32  per 

cent 

,  of  the  drop-outs 

said  that  the 

training  the  school  gave 

them  in 

how 

to  use  their  leisure 

time  was 

inadequate.  The  fact  that  only 

one- 

half  the  schools  had  an  organized 

2 

sports  programme,  while 

30  per 

cent 

of  the  drop 

-outs 

stated  that  they 

took  very  little  or  no  part  in  the  co-curricular 

activities  of  the 

school,  would  partly  account  for  their  feeling  this  way.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  group  were  dissatisfied  with  the  training  they  received  in 
school  for  a  job;  three-quarters  of  these  forty-five  pupils,  however, 
did  not  list  "It  trains  me  to  take  a  job"  as  one  of  their  reasons  for 
going  to  school.^  Moreover,  many  of  them  experienced  great  difficulty 

2  3  4 

Supra,  p.  74.  Supra ,  pp.  74-75.  Supra ,  p.  76. 
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in  obtaining  work,  and  this  undoubtedly  influenced  their  answers  in 
this  respect. 

As  a  group,  25  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  job  the  school  had  done  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas,  and  this 
dissatisfaction  probably  contributed  to  their  decision  to  leave  school. 

Participation  in  Youth  Organizations 

Did  the  drop-outs  take  part  in  community  groups  such  as  scouts, 
guides,  and  cadets?  If  so,  to  what  extent  did  they  take  part?  Did 
they  consider  they  spent  about  the  right  amount  of  time  engaged  in 
these  activities,  or  did  they  think  they  should  have  spent  more  or  less 
time  participating  in  them? 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  57  per  cent  of  those 
who  stayed  in  school  reported  that  they  had  not  been  members  of  any 
such  organizations.  Of  the  forty-four  drop-outs  who  did  engage  in 
those  activities,  70  per  cent  said  they  felt  they  participated  about 
the  right  extent  while  15  per  cent  stated  that  they  should  have  devoted 
less  time  to  them.  Even  though  an  equally  large  proportion  of  the  non¬ 
drop-outs  did  not  take  part  in  such  things,  yet  the  non-participation 
of  the  drop-outs  in  this  respect,  in  conjunction  with  other  data  in 
this  report,  indicates  the  lack  of  interest  and  the  little  value  they 
placed  upon  such  activities. 

Parents  '  Att i tudes  Towards  Val ue  of  a  High  School  Education 

In  order  to  find  out  how  the  pupils'  parents  felt  in  this  matter 
both  groups  were  given  three  possible  answers  and  each  one  was  asked  to 

^Supra,  pp.  65,  66,  73,  74,  76,  80. 
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select  the  one  which  expressed  their  parents  views  towards  the  value  of 
a  high  school  education.  The  views  attributed  to  the  parents  were,  of 
course,  their  attitudes  as  reported  by  the  pupils. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  95  per  cent  of  those 
who  remained  in  school  reported  that  their  parents  thought  a  high 
school  education  was  both  valuable  and  necessary.  These  data  closely 
corresponded  with  that  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  parents  towards 
their  childrens'  leaving  school.7  It  indicated  that  they  would  not, 
from  choice,  have  their  children  drop  out  of  school;  it  also  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  the  drop-outs  did  not  result  from  a  lack  of 
interest  (as  reported  by  the  drop-outs)  on  the  part  of  their  parents. 

Pupils '  Attitudes  Towards  Value  of  a  High  School  Education 

The  pupils  were  also  asked  what  value  they  placed  upon  a  high 
school  education.  One  hundred  drop-outs,  88  per  cent,  and  eighty-four, 
or  95  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-outs,  said  that  they  believed  it  was 
valuable  and  necessary.  They  apparently  identified  themselves  with 
their  parents  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  left  school,  the 
drop-outs  still  thought  that  it  was  very  important  for  a  person  to  have 
a  high  school  education.  For  example,  one  of  many  drop-outs  who  enclosed 
a  letter  when  the  questionnaire  was  returned,  said,  in  part,  "I  had  my 
chance  to  complete  my  educati.  on  but  I  did  not  realize  how  important  it 
was."  Another  noted  that  "so  many  young  people  are  leaving  school  at 
an  early  age  and  regret  it  after  as  was  my  case."  Such  comments 

O 

suggested  that  the  "work  they  preferred  to  school"1"  lost  some  of  its 

7Supra,  pp.  81-82.  '"Supra,  p.80. 
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appeal  later.  The  task  of  the  school  is  to  get  these  pupils  to  realize 
the  tremendous  importance  of  an  education  while  they  are  in  school  and 
thus  prevent  their  dropping  out. 

Why  Drop-Outs  and  Non-Drop-Outs  Think  Other  Pupils  Leave  School 

The  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs  were  given  several  possible 
reasons  why  pupils  might  leave  school  and  each  one  was  asked  to  choose 
the  most  important  one  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  why  other  pupils 

left  school.  The  drop-outs'  answers  correlated  closely  with  the  reasons 

q 

they  gave  for  leaving  school  themselves.  Sixty-five  per  cent  felt 
that  most  pupils  left  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  school  and  an 
additional  15  per  cent  thought  that  getting  a  job  was  an  important 
reason  for  dropping  out.  Of  those  pupils  who  remained  in  school,  80 
per  cent  said  that  they  thought  pupils  dropped  out  before  finishing 
high  school  because  they  were  not  interested  in  school. 

Summary 

Although  most  of  the  drop-outs  were  satisfied  with  the  training 
they  received  in  high  school  in  most  respects,  considerable  numbers 
felt  that  the  school  did  not  do  an  adequate  job  in  teaching  them  how  to 
use  their  leisure  time  nor  in  giving  them  information  about  various  types 
of  jobs.  The  non-drop-outs  were  generally  satisfied  with  all  aspects 
of  training  received.  Less  than  one-half  of  both  groups  took  part  in 
youth  organizations  outside  the  school. 

The  majority  of  the  drop-outs  did  not  occur  because  their  parents 
thought  that  a  high  school  education  was  not  important.  Almost  90  per 

9 

Supra,  p.  80. 
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cent  of  them  were  listed  as  considering  it  very  valuable  and  necessary. 
The  drop-outs  echoed  their  parents'  attitude  in  this  respect  and  a 
correspondingly  large  proportion  gave  the  same  answer.  The  non-drop¬ 
outs  and  their  parents  were  of  the  same  opinion  concerning  an  education. 
More  than  one-half  of  both  groups,  two-thirds  of  the  drop-outs,  and  four- 
fifths  of  those  who  remained  in  school,  said  that  they  believed  the 
chief  factor  involved  in  pupils'  leaving  school  was  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  students  in  school. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


POST  SCHOOL  CAREERS  OF  DROP-OUTS 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  chapter  to  find  out  what  the  drop¬ 
outs  did  after  they  left  school,  especially  in  regard  to  employment. 

The  number  of  jobs  they  had,  the  manner  in  which  they  secured  their  jobs, 
and  the  number  of  drop-outs  who  were  working  when  contacted,  are  all 
discussed.  They  were  also  asked  how  much  money  they  were  earning  at 
their  work,  and  how  they  felt  about  the  work  they  were  doing.  Finally, 
their  plans  about  returning  to  school  and  furthering  their  education  are 
examined. 

Number  of  Jobs  Held 

Did  the  drop-outs  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  jobs?  Once 
having  obtained  work,  did  they  tend  to  remain  in  one  job  or  did  they 
move  on  to  a  succession  of  jobs?  They  were  asked  these  questions,  and 
the  information  they  supplied  is  given  in  Table  XXXIV. 

In  studying  Table  XXXIV  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  time 
span  of  approximately  two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the  pupils 
had  left  school  up  to  the  date  they  answered  the  questionnaire. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  group  had  secured  no  job  during  that  time.  An 
additional  21  per  cent  had  been  working  at  three,  four,  or  more  jobs 
during  the  same  interval.  In  other  words,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
drop-outs  either  could  not  get  a  job,  could  not  hold  a  job,  or  would 
quit  after  a  very  short  time  for  some  other  reason.  In  addition  to 
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non-availability  of  opportunities  of  work,  which  may  have  accounted  for 
some  of  this  difficulty  in  finding  and  holding  employment,  these  facts 
indicated  the  unpreparedness  of  these  pupils  for  the  world  of  work. 


TABLE  XXXIV 

NUMBER  OF  JOBS  HELD  BY  DROP-OUTS  AFTER  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


Number  of  jobs 

Drop- 

Number 

outs 

Per  cent 

None 

17 

15 

One 

40 

35 

Two 

21 

18 

Three 

10 

9 

Four  or  more 

13 

12 

Not  given 

12 

11 

Total 

113 

100 

Forty  pupils,  or  35  per  cent,  had  only  one  job  after  leaving 

school.*  Almost  two-thirds  of  this  group  stated  earlier  in  this  report 

2 

that  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  do  when  they  left  school.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  60  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  working  at 
several  jobs,  or  not  at  all,  had  said  that  they  did  not  know  what  they 

3 

wanted  to  do  when  they  left  school.  These  pupils,  as  Lichter  noted, 
were  merely  running  away  from  a  disagreeable  situation  rather  than  towards 
some  positive  goal.4 


^The  length  of  time  employed  at  each  job  would  have  been  helpful 
in  getting  a  clearer  picture  of  the  drop-outs'  work  record. 

2  34 

Supra,  p.  82.  Supra,  p.  82.  Supra,  .  p.  16. 
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Method  of  Securing  First  Job 

Of  the  eighty-four  drop-outs  who  had  obtained  a  job,  or  jobs,  after 
leaving  school,  fifty-two,  or  62  per  cent,  said  they  secured  the  jobs 
through  friends.  Their  parents  were  instrumental  in  finding  work  for 
23  per  cent,  while  10  per  cent  were  employed  through  the  National 
Employment  Bureau.  One  drop-out  stated  that  the  school  helped  him  get 
his  job. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  were  not  working  at  the  time 
they  answered  the  questionnaire. 

Income  of  Drop-Outs 

The  drop-outs  were  asked  to  state  their  yearly  earnings  by 
checking  one  of  several  answers  given.  The  large  number  giving  no 
answer  were,  presumably,  at  least  in  part,  those  who  were  unemployed  and 
had  been  for  some  time. 


TABLE  XXXV 

ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  DROP-OUTS 


Income  (dollars) 

Drop-outs 

Number  Per  cent 

Less  than  $1,000 

35 

31 

1,000  -  2,000 

27 

24 

2,000  -  3,000 

5 

4 

More  than  3,000 

4 

3 

Not  given 

42 

38 

ty 
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Almost  one- third  of  the  group  earned  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
This  suggests  that  they  were  engaged  in  part-time  or  seasonal  work  and 
this  would  explain,  at  least  partly,  why  so  many  drop-outs  had  worked 
at  several  jobs.  Having  little  education  and  no  training  for  any 
particular  task  they  apparently  took  whatever  job  they  could  get  when¬ 
ever  they  could  get  it.  From  Table  XXXV  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
very  few  well-paid  jobs  available  to  the  pupils.  Nevertheless,  the 

desire  to  earn  money  was  undoubtedly  partially  responsible  for  the  fact 

5 

that  some  of  them  did  decide  to  drop  out. 

Job  Satisfaction 

Were  the  drop-outs  satisfied  with  the  work  experiences  they  had 
after  leaving  school?  Did  they  feel  happy  about  the  job,  or  jobs,  they 
had  been  and  were  engaged  in?  It  is  apparent  from  Table  XXXVI  that  a 

TABLE  XXXVI 

SATISFACTION  OF  DROP-OUTS  WITH  THEIR  WORK 


Degree  of  satisfaction 

Number 

Per  cent 

Completely  satisfied 

21 

20 

Fairly  satisfied 

39 

34 

Very  dissatisfied 

21 

20 

Not  given 

32 

26 

Total 

113 

100 

Supra,  pp. 


79-80. 
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considerable  degree  of  dissatisfaction  was  present.  One-fifth  of  the 
group  said  that  they  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  work  they  had 
been  doing,  while  a  further  34per  cent  said  they  were  fairly  satisfied, 
which  implied  some  dissatisfaction. ^  The  feelings  of  those  who  were 
extremely  dissatisfied  might  be  aptly  described  in  the  words  of  one  of 
them,  who  wrote:  "I  haven't  had  any  decent  job  as  I  only  have  part  of 
grade  9.  I 'm  a  house-maid,  but  they  are  good  to  me." 

Education  Since  Leaving  School 

Each  drop-out  was  asked  if  he  had  gotten  any  further  education 
after  leaving  school  by  attending  night  school,  vocational  school,  or 
by  taking  correspondence  courses.  Ninety-two,  or  81  per  cent  of  the 
group  said  they  had  not,  while  10  per  cent  replied  that  they  had  done 
some  of  these  things.  Apparently,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment,  very  few  thought  it  worthwhile  to  return  to 
school  to  improve  their  qualifications.  Of  course,  there  were  many 
factors  to  be  considered  in  this  respect,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  advanced  age  of  most  of  these  people. 7  It  would  hardly  be  expected 
that  many  of  them  would  have  returned  to  day  school,  especially  in  view 
of  their  general  attitude  towards  the  school;  many,  it  was  thought, 
though,  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  night 
classes  and  vocational  schools. 


The  question  asked  should  have  been  broken  down  into  more 
categories  to  permit  greater  interpretation. 

7 

Supra ,  49-50. 
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Plans  for  Returning  to  School 

The  majority  of  the  drop-outs,  70  per  cent,  said  they  had  no 
plans  to  return  to  school;  this  information  supports  the  opinion  voiced 
in  the  previous  paragraph.  Twenty-two,  or  20  per  cent,  said  that  they 
did  plan  on  going  back  to  school;  three  of  this  number  stated  earlier 
that  they  had  received  some  education  since  they  had  dropped  out  of 
school . 

Summary 

The  drop-outs  generally  were  unprepared  for  work  and  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  and  hold  a  job.  Fifteen  per  cent  had  been  unable  to 
find  any  employment;  of  the  remainder,  more  than  one-fifth  had  been 
working  at  a  succession  of  jobs  of  short  duration.  At  the  time  this 
survey  was  made,  just  over  one-half  of  the  group  were  unemployed.  In 
getting  work,  the  drop-outs  reported  that  their  friends  were  more 
instrumental  than  either  their  parents  or  the  school.  Of  those  who  had 
been  working,  approximately  one-third  earned  less  than  $1,000  per  year. 
Twenty  per  cent  said  they  were  completely  satisfied  with  their  work, 
whereas  54  per  cent  were  dissatisfied  in  varying  degrees.  The  majority 
of  the  drop-outs,  61  per  cent,  made  no  attempt  to  get  more  education 
after  they  left  school. 

It  would  appear  that  many  of  these  people  are  destined  to  spend 
their  lives  at  temporary  jobs  from  which  they  derive  little  satisfaction. 
The  importance  of  keeping  such  pupils  in  school  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  at  a  task  they  choose  themselves  is  very  evident. 

ft 

Supra,  p.  94. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


PUPIL  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

In  this  chapter  the  pupils,  both  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs, 
take  a  look  at  the  school  and  express  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  certain  aspects  of  it.  They  tell  how  helpful  they  think  the 
teacher  is  with  the  pupil's  work.  They  look  at  certain  areas  of  the 
curriculum  and  designate  some  to  which  they  think  more  attention  should 
be  given.  Their  ideas  on  the  length  of  the  school  year  and  how  long  a 
pupil  should  be  required  to  go  to  school,  are  examined,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency,  difficulty,  and  usefulness  of  examinations  are  discussed. 
Finally,  the  drop-outs  say  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  just 
beginning  high  school;  if  they  were  given,  as  it  were,  a  second  chance. 

Helpfulness  of  Teachers 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  state  how  much  help  their  teachers  in 
high  school  usually  gave  them  with  their  school  work.  They  were  given 
four  possible  answers  and  each  one  was  asked  to  check  the  one  which  he 
felt  to  be  most  correct.  Their  answers  are  shown  in  Table  XXXVII. 

Approximately  7b  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  and  virtually  all, 

96  per  cent  of  those  pupils  who  stayed  in  school,  felt  that  the  teacher 
gave  them  either  all  the  help  they  needed  or  a  great  deal.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  early  school  leavers  were  not  satisfied  and  thought  the 
teacher  could  have  done  more.  This  attitude  towards  the  teacher 
probably  influenced  these  pupils  in  their  decision  to  leave  school. 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

PUPIL  OPINION  AS  TO  HELPFULNESS  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  THEIR  SCHOOL  WORK 


Drop-outs  Non-drop-outs 

Degree  of  help  given  by  teacher  Number  Per  cent  Number  Per  cent 


All  I  needed 

39 

34 

48 

55 

A  good  deal 

45 

40 

36 

41 

Not  nearly  enough 

24 

21 

3 

3 

Hardly  any 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Not  given 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

For  the  majority  of  the  drop-outs,  though,  it  would  appear  that  they 
did  not  leave  school  because  they  felt  the  teacher  was  doing  an  inef¬ 
fective  and  poor  job;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  drop-outs  were  not, 
as  a  group,  as  well-disposed  towards  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  their 
behalf  as  were  the  non-drop-outs.  The  drop-outs'  attitude  here  closely 
correlated  with  that  shown  in  other  areas. ^ 

Areas  for  Emphasis 

Did  the  pupils  feel  that  more  attention  should  be  given  by 
teachers  to  certain  parts  of  the  high  school  curriculum  than  was  being 
done?  They  were  given  a  list  of  six  school  subjects  and  activities  and 
each  person  was  requested  to  mark  the  one  he  thought  the  school  should 
emphasize  with  extra  class  time.  The  numbers  in  each  group  checking 

^Cf.  ante,  pp.  70,  71,  73,  86. 
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each  one  are  given  in  Table  XXXVIII.  The  numbers  do  not  equal  100  per 
cent  since  each  pupil  was  asked  to  make  a  second  choice. 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

AREAS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  TO  WHICH  DROP-OUTS  AND 
NON-DROP-OUTS  FEEL  MORE  ATTENTION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 


Aspect  s  of  curriculum 

Drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

Non- drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

Mathematics 

71 

63 

31 

35 

English 

63 

56 

34 

38 

Public  speaking 

48 

42 

58 

66 

Sports 

17 

15 

27 

31 

History 

16 

14 

11 

12 

Science 

8 

7 

13 

15 

Large  proportions  of  both  groups  said  that  they  thought  that 

more  time  should  be  spent  on  English  and  mathematics — subjects  which 

2 

were  among  their  favourites.  Almost  one-third  of  the  non-drop-outs 
felt  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  sports  in  the  school;  a 
feeling  which  was  probably  prompted,  in  part,  by  the  lack  of  a  sports 

3 

programme  in  so  many  of  the  schools. 

Length  of  School  Year 

Almost  three-quarters,  72  per  cent,  of  the  drop-outs  and  85  per 
cent  of  those  who  remained  in  school  stated  that  they  thought  the 

2  3 

Supra,  p.  67.  " Supra .  p.  74. 
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school  year  was  about  right  as  it  is  at  present.  These  and  other 
data  are  recorded  in  Table  XXXIX. 

TABLE  XXXIX 

LENGTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS 


Length  of  school  year 

Drop 

Number 

-outs 

Per  cent 

Non- 

Number 

■drop-outs 
Per  cent 

Right  as  it  is  now — ten  months 

82 

72 

75 

85 

Should  be  longer 

11 

10 

3 

4 

Should  be  shorter 

17 

15 

10 

11 

Not  given 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

School  Leaving  Age 

The  pupils  in  both  groups  were  asked  how  long  they  thought  a 
pupil  should  be  required  to  go  to  school;  they  answered  this  question 
by  choosing  one  of  three  possible  answers  which  were  given.  The 
data  they  supplied  are  tabulated  in  Table  XL. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  drop-outs  stated  that  they  thought  that  a 
pupil  should  be  required  to  go  to  school  beyond  the  fifteenth  year. 

This  attitude  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
were  in  school  until  a  later  age  than  this,4  or  their  work  experiences 
after  dropping  out  of  school^  may  have  caused  them  to  feel  sorry  that 
they  had  not  gone  further  in  school.  Or  the  answer  might  have 
constituted  what  these  people  thought  to  be  a  socially  desirable  answer. 

^Suora,  p.  50.  ^ Supra,  pp.  91-92. 
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TABLE  XL 

MINIMUM  SCHOOL- LEAVING  AGE  AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  DROP-OUTS  AND 

NON-DROP-OUTS 


Age 

Drop-outs 
Number  Per  Cent 

Non- drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

As  now — fifteen  years  of  age 

54 

48 

37 

42 

longer  than  now 

55 

49 

47 

54 

Not  as  long  as  now 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Not  given 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

113 

100 

88 

100 

The  implication  does  seem  to  be  present,  however,  that  there  was  some 
regret  at  the  remembrance  of  having  dropped  out  of  school,  and  this 
implication  is  supported  in  other  places.^5 

Examinations 

Both  groups  were  asked  three  questions  pertaining  to  examinations: 
(l)  Did  they  think  there  were  too  m  any  examinations  in  school?  (2)  Did 
they  think  that  the  examinations  the  school  was  giving  were  too  diffi¬ 
cult?  and  (3)  Did  they  feel  that  the  examinations  they  did  in  school 
served  any  useful  purpose?  They  were  asked  to  select  one  of  three 
possible  answers  to  each  of  the  first  two  questions  and  one  of  two 
possible  answers  to  the  third.  The  manner  in  which  they  answered  these 
questions  is  shown  in  Table  XLI. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  drop-outs  were  satisfied  with  the 
system  of  examinations  as  it  existed,  and  felt  that  they  were  useful, 

uInfra ,  pp.  103-104. 
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TABLE  XL I 

ATTITUDES  OF  DROP-OUTS  AND  NON-DROP-OUTS  TOWARDS 
HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS 


Attitudes  towards  examinations 

Drop-outs 
Number  Per  cent 

Non- 

Number 

■drop-outs 

Per  cent 

Too  many 

26 

23 

6 

7 

Just  enough 

69 

61 

75 

85 

Not  enough 

15 

13 

6 

7 

Too  hard 

38 

33 

18 

20 

About  right 

72 

64 

67 

76 

Too  easy 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Of  little  value 

11 

9 

4 

5 

Very  useful 

99 

88 

84 

95 

yet,  as  a  group  they  were  less  inclined  to  this  view  than  were  the  non¬ 
drop-outs.  One-third  of  the  drop-outs  thought  that  the  examinations 
were  too  difficult;  this  attitude  was  probably  partly  formed  by  the 
failures  they,  themselves,  had  experienced  in  school.'7  Almost  one- 
quarter  expressed  the  view  that  there  were  too  many  examinations  in 
school — again,  a  feeling  that  was  probably  acquired  because  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  doing  examinations  resulting  in  a  dislike  for  them.  Generally 
speaking,  those  who  remained  in  school  thought  about  examinations  in  a 
more  positive  fashion  although  a  considerable  proportion,  20  per  cent, 
of  this  group  said  that  they  were  too  hard,  as  well.  It  will  be 


^Supra,  pp.  64-66. 
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recalled  that  40  per  cent  of  these  pupils  also  had  a  record  of  failure, 

CJ 

though  of  a  lesser  degree,  during  their  school  life. 

Wha t  Drop-Outs  Would  Do  I_f  They  Had  a.  Second  Chance 

The  drop-outs  in  this  report  had  been  left  school  for  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years.  Many  of  them  stated  that  at  the  time  they  left 

school  they  were  not  interested  in  going  on  and  felt  they  were  not 

9 

getting  anything  worthwhile  from  attending.  They  were  asked  to  state, 
knowing  what  they  do  now  (at  the  time  of  answering  the  questionnaire), 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  just  beginning  high  school.  They  were 
given  four  possible  alternatives  and  each  pupil  was  asked  to  make  two 
choices.  These  choices  are  tabulated  in  Table  XLII. 

TABLE  XLII 

WHAT  DROP-OUTS  WOULD  DO  IF  THEY  WERE  JUST  BEGINNING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Course  of  action 

Number 

Per  cent 

A.  Would  go  to  the  same  high  school  as  before 

75 

67 

Would  go  to  a  different  high  school 

33 

30 

Not  given 

5 

3 

B.  Would  finish  high  school 

93 

82 

Would  quit  school  as  I  did  before 

13 

11 

Not  given 

7 

7 

8 


Supra,  pp.  64-66. 


Supra,  pp.  79-61. 
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More  than  two-thirds,  67  per  cent,  said  they  would  go  to  the  same 
school  they  had  left.  Although  there  may  have  been  many  reasons  for 
saying  this  (for  example,  there  may  have  been  no  other  school  in  the 
area),  the  choice  did  indicate  a  lack  of  ill-feeling  towards  their 
former  school  and,  in  many  cases,  former  teachers.  In  this  connection, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  mentioned 
poor  teachers  as  a  reason  for  leaving  high  school.^'  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  one-third  of  those  who  said  they  would  return  to  school  were  they 
given  the  opportunity  apparently  thought  the  schools  they  had  left  had 
done  a  poor  job  once  and  were  not  willing  to  give  them  another  chance; 
they  said  they  would  go  to  a  different  school.  It  would  seem  that  the 
first  group  of  drop-outs  were  more  willing  to  place  at  least  some  of 
the  blame  for  their  leaving  school  on  themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  ninety-three  of  the  drop-outs,  82  per  cent, 
said  they  would  finish  high  school  if  they  had  a  second  chance. 

Whether  they  actually  would  do  so  were  they  given  this  second  chance, 
is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  not  too  important  for  our  purposes;  the 
important  point  is  that  they  expressed  a  desire  and  a  wish  that  they 
had  continued  high  school,  whereas  when  they  were  in  school,  they  had  no 

interest  in  going  on.^  This  statement  is  in  agreement  with  earlier 

12  13 

findings,  and  supports  the  view  already  expressed  that  ways  must  be 

found  to  make  pupils  feel  this  way  while  they  are  still  in  school. 

Thirteen  drop-outs,  11  per  cent  of  the  group,  felt  they  had  done 

the  right  thing  in  dropping  out  of  school  and,  given  their  time  back, 

-  13 

l^Supra .  p.  80.  ^ Ibid.  -Supra .  p.  100.  ^uPra,  p.  &9. 
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would  do  the  same  thing  again.  Twelve  of  this  number  had  been  working 
at  one  job  only  since  leaving  school.-^4 

Summary 

The  majority  of  the  drop-outs  and  practically  all  of  the  non¬ 
drop-outs  felt  that  their  high  school  teachers  had  been  very  helpful  as 
far  as  their  school  work  was  concerned.  Both  groups  were  also  in 
agreement  that  the  school  should  give  more  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  English,  public  speaking,  and  sports  activities.  Most 
pupils  in  both  groups  considered  the  school  year  about  the  right  length 
as  it  is;  49  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs,  however,  said  that  the  minimum 
school-leaving  age  should  be  raised,  that  pupils  should  be  required  to 
attend  school  longer  than  at  present.  More  than  one-half  of  the  pupils 
who  stayed  in  school  expressed  the  same  view.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  drop-outs  had  a  positive  attitude  towards  examinations  and  felt 
they  served  a  useful  purpose,  23  per  cent  of  the  group  said  there  were 
too  many  of  them  and  one-third  felt  that  the  examinations  were  too 
difficult.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-outs  also  stated  that  they 
thought  the  school  examinations  were  too  difficult. 

Apparently,  most  of  the  drop-outs  felt  they  had  made  a  mistake 
by  leaving  school;  82  per  cent  said  they  would  finish  high  school  if 
they  had  another  chance.  The  majority,  67  per  cent,  also  said  they 
would  attend  the  same  high  school  they  had  left. 


14 


Supra,  p.  92. 
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CHAPTER  X 


SUMMARY,  FINDINGS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compile  information  as  to 
the  factors  relating  to  drop-outs  from  grade  IX  in  Newfoundland  central 
high  schools  in  1961-62.  Other  purposes  were:  (1)  to  determine  the 
seriousness  of  the  drop-out  problem  in  grade  IX;  (2)  to  examine  some  of 
the  chief  differences  between  drop-outs  and  non-drop-outs;  and,  (3) 
to  examine  the  employment  record  of  the  grade  IX  drop-out.  This  chapter 
summarizes  the  procedure  followed  in  carrying  cut  the  study,  lists  the 
major  findings,  and  suggests  a  number  of  measures  implied  by  the  findings 
which,  it  is  believed,  if  acted  upon,  would  lower  the  drop-out  rate 
from  these  schools. 


I.  SUMMARY  OF  PROCEDURE 

Chapter  I  set  forth  the  problem,  its  background,  the  need  for, 
and  delimitations  of,  the  study.  The  various  sources  of  data  used  in 
the  study  were  also  given,  and  certain  terms  which  were  employed 
throughout  the  report  were  defined. 

In  Chapter  II,  the  literature  on  school  drop-outs  was  studied. 
This  was  done  with  emphasis  in  three  main  areas:  (l)  The  high  rate  of 
drop-outs  from  Canadian  and  American  schools  and  the  growing  concern 
shown  the  problem  by  educators  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
and  value  of  obtaining  a  high  school  education;  (2)  The  major  reasons 
for  students  withdrawing  from  school  as  found  by  people  who  have  done 
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extensive  research  in  the  field;  and,  (3)  The  solutions  put  forward  by 
these  people  as  a  result  of  their  studies,  to  reduce  the  school  drop¬ 
out  rate. 

Chapter  III  dealt  with  the  method  in  which  the  data  for  the  study 
was  collected  and  analyzed.  From  officials  at  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  it  was  learned  that  there  were  thirty-nine  central  high  schools  in 
operation  during  1961-62.  In  order  to  gather  information  about  the 
number  of  drop-outs  in  grade  IX,  as  well  as  other  relevant  data,  a 
form  was  constructed  and  distributed  to  these  thirty-nine  schools. 
Thirty-two  of  these  schools  were  eventually  heard  from;  three  of  the 
replies,  however,  were  to  the  effect  that  these  schools  had  not  opened 
until  after  the  1961-62  school  year,  thus  leaving  a  total  of  twenty- 
nine  schools  to  comprise  the  study.  The  information  received  from  these 
schools  was  presented  in  Chapter  IV  under  the  following  headings:  school 
and  classrooms,  denominations  and  pupil  enrollment,  drop-outs,  and 
intelligence  quotients.  Facts  and  figures  regarding  drop-outs  received 
from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  supplemented  the  information 
obtained  from  the  school  principals. 

A  total  of  187  pupils  had  dropped  out  from  the  grade  IX  class 
from  September  1,  1961  to  August  31,  1962.  The  addresses  of  all  but 
fourteen  of  these  pupils  were  supplied  by  the  schools.  A  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  remaining  173  drop-outs.  A  very  similar  quest¬ 
ionnaire  was  sent  to  a  random  sample  of  100  pupils  from  the  same  grade 
IX  class  who  had  continued  on  in  school.  Of  the  drop-outs,  113  com¬ 
pleted  and  returned  the  questionnaire,  while  eighty-eight  non-drop-outs 
did  the  same.  The  data  supplied  in  the  questionnaires  were  presented  in 
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Chapters  V  to  IX  inclusive  under  the  following  chapter  headings:  ( V) 
General  Information;  (VI)  Progress  Through  School;  (VII)  Attitudes  and 
Values;  (VIII)  Post  School  Careers  of  Drop-Outs;  and,  (IX)  Pupil 
Appraisal  of  the  School.  Throughout  these  chapters,  comparisons  were 
made,  wherever  possible,  between  some  of  the  findings  of  this  study  and 
relevant  information  obtained  from  the  drop-out  studies  reviewed  in 
Chapter  II. 


II.  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  and  discussed 
below  under  nine  headings.  These  findings  are  based  on  the  information 
received  from  the  twenty-nine  central  high  school  principals,  the  113 
grade  IX  drop-outs,  and  the  random  sample  of  eighty-eight  non-drop-outs. 

The  drop-out  problem.  From  September  1,  1961  to  August  31, 

1962,  187  pupils  from  the  grade  IX  class  left  school.  This  was  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  From  that  time  to  November,  1963  (when 
this  study  was  begun),  another  152  pupils,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  same 
class  dropped  out  of  school.  In  other  words,  of  the  group  of  students 
who  enrolled  in  grade  IX  in  central  high  schools  in  September  of  1961, 

30  per  cent  dropped  out  before  November,  1963.  These  facts  attest  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  these  schools. 

More  than  one-fifth,  22  per  cent,  of  the  drop-outs  stated 
explicitly  that  their  parents  either  did  not  object  to  or  agreed  with 
their  decision  to  leave  school;  this  was  not  the  case  with  any  of  those 
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pupils  who  remained  in  school. 

Mental  ability.  As  a  group,  the  drop-outs  ha d  an  average  I.Q. 
of  84.17,  whereas  those  pupils  who  stayed  in  school  had  an  average  I.Q. 
of  95.31,  the  difference  being  significant  at  the  .001  level.  This 
eleven  point  difference  indicated  that,  generally,  those  pupils  who  left 
school  had  a  comparatively  limited  academic  potential,  and  this,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  had  some  bearing  on  their  dropping  out.  However,  more  than 
one-half  the  drop-outs  had  an  average  I.Q.  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
one-third  of  the  non-drop-outs.  On  the  basis  of  their  I.Q. s,  then,  many 
drop-outs  had  the  mental  ability  to  finish  high  school,  while  still 
others  were  capable  of  going  on  at  least  to  another  grade.  In  spite  of 
this,  they  left  school. 

Some  of  the  drop-outs,  then,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  go 
much  further  in  school,  while  others  did  have  the  ability  to  continue 
their  education.  The  majority,  however,  did  not  show  much  interest  in 
their  school  work;  moreover,  most  of  them  wrote  the  single  I.Q.  test 
(some  did  not  write  any)  at  the  beginning  of  high  school.  How,  then, 
previous  to  this  time,  or  even  after  this  date  on  the  basis  of  one  test, 
could  a  teacher  tell  whether  a  pupil's  doing  poorly  with  his  work  was 
due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  ability  or  a  lack  of  interest?  In  addition  to 
not  knowing  really  which  it  was,  it  has  been  the  writer's  observation 
that  in  many  schools  if  a  pupil  did  not  measure  up  to  the  class  standard, 
or  one  set  by  the  teacher  to  which  he  expected  all  to  conform,  the 
failure  to  do  so  was  automatically  attributed  to  both.  This  attitude 

^Supra,  pp.  81-82. 
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usually  led  to  little  concern  by  the  teacher  for  such  pupils  at  the 
very  time  when  they,  perhaps,  needed  his  interest  and  help  most. 

Grade  fa il ure  and  retardation.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
drop-outs  failed  one,  two,  or  more  grades  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
group  repeated  the  same  number  before  they  reached  grade  IX.  As  a 
result  of  this  record  of  retardation,  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  by  the  time  they  were  in  this  grade. 

Among  the  non-drop-outs,  however,  60  per  cent  of  the  group  reached 
grade  IX  without  failing  or  repeating  any  grade.  There  appeared  to  be 
a  direct  relationship,  then,  between  the  incidence  of  failure  and  the 
rate  of  dropping  out  of  school.  It  follows  that  if  the  failure  rate  can 
be  reduced,  the  number  of  drop-outs  will,  in  all  probability,  be  lowered. 
The  failure;  rate  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum  if  highly-qualified  teaching 
personnel  and  good  teaching  practices  are  employed.  According  to  one 
educator,  basic  attitudes,  habits  and  skills  developed  in  the  elementary 
grades  probably  have  more  effect  on  the  student's  desire  and  ability  to 
graduate  from  high  school  than  the  quality  of  instruction  at  the  secon¬ 
dary  level. ^ 

Independent  study.  The  majority  of  the  drop-outs  did  not  spend 
as  much  time  at  lesson  preparation  outside  the  class  as  those  pupils  who 
continued  in  school.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this — lack  of  interest, 
lack  of  suitable  time  and  place  (70  per  cent  of  these  pupils  belonged 

2 

J.  E.  Cheal,  Investment  in  Canadian  Youth  (Toronto:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  1963),  pp.  56-61. 
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to  families  of  four,  five,  or  six  children),  and  the  situation  demands 
the  concern,  not  only  of  the  school,  but  of  every  parent  as  well. 

The  curriculum.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  non-drop-outs  stated 

that  they  went  to  school  because  they  wanted  to  go  to  university;  less 

than  one-fifth  of  the  drop-outs  gave  this  as  a  reason  for  going.  In 

actual  fact,  only  four  per  cent  of  Newfoundland  students  go  to  univer- 
3 

sity.  The  programme  needs  to  be  more  diversified  in  order  to  attract 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  whom  it  serves. 

One-half  of  the  central  high  schools,  according  to  the  pupils, 
did  not  have  any  organized  sports  programme,  while  one-third  of  both  the 
drop-outs  and  the  non-drop-outs  spent  less  than  one  hour  a  week  at  co- 
curricular  activities  of  any  kind. 

Lack  of  interest.  Most  of  the  drop-outs  left  school  for  one  or 
more  of  three  stated  reasons:  (l)  they  were  not  interested  in  school; 

(2)  they  would  rather  work  than  go  to  school;  or,  (3)  they  felt  they 
were  not  getting  anything  worthwhile  from  attending  school.  All  three 
reasons  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  like,  and  were  not 
interested  in,  the  programme  the  school  was  offering.  This  would 
indicate  that  if  the  school  is  going  to  increase  its  holding  power 
over  these  pupils,  then  the  whole  curriculum  must  be  re-examined  and, 
secondly,  the  teacher  has  to  show  more  interest  in,  and  concern  over, 
the  potential  drop-out. 

^Statement  by  G.  A.  Frecker,  Minister  of  Education,  Newfoundland, 
in  the  St.  John's  Evening  Telegram,  February  14,  1964. 
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Plans  for  a  vocati on.  Almost  40  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs 
stated  they  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  to  do  when  they  left  school, 
and  70  per  cent  of  those  who  finally  did  make  a  decision  regarding  work 
said  they  made  up  their  own  mind  without  much  help  or  guidance  from 
anybody.  Just  over  one-half  of  the  group  were  unemployed  at  the  time 
they  answered  the  questionnaire.  Briefly  stated,  the  drop-outs, 
generally,  did  not  know  what  jobs  were  available,  did  not  know  what  they 
were  qualified  to  do,  and  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  to  do.  Here  is 
an  area  in  which  the  schools  could  do  a  very  real  service,  and  because 
of  its  practical  nature,  the  pupils  would  be  unusually  interested  in  the 
information.  Moreover,  by  having  information  about  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  pupils,  if  they  still  left  school,  would  be  better  prepared 
to  find  work,  while  knowledge  of  the  facts  might  prevent  many  pupils  from 
dropping  out  before  they  finish  high  school. 

Home- school  relations.  Only  five  pupils,  four  per  cent,  said 
they  talked  to  their  teachers  about  leaving  school.  This  fact  would 
indicate  a  lack  of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  home,  as 
well  as  an  absence  of  any  real  concern  on  either  side  over  the  fact  that 
the  child  did  drop  out  of  school.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  whole  community  becoming  conscious  of  the  drop-out  problem,  with 
parents  and  teachers  working  in  close  cooperation  with  one  another. 

Further  education.  Finally,  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
no  matter  what  measures  are  taken  there  will  still  be  some  pupils  who 
will  leave  school.  What  can  be  done  to  help  at  least  some  of  these 
people,  as  well  as  others,  further  their  education?  Only  10  per  cent 
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of  the  drop-outs  said  they  had  gotten  some  education  through  night 
classes  and  vocational  schools  after  leaving  school.  This  is  one  field 
of  education  where  much  remains  to  be  done. 

III.  IMPLICATIONS 

The  findings  listed  in  the  foregoing  section  have  certain 
implications  for  Newfoundland  central  high  schools.  It  is  suggested 
that  certain  procedures  might  be  followed  in  an  attempt  to  lower  the 
drop-out  rate  from  these  schools.  These  measures  apply,  in  some  cases, 
not  only  to  drop-outs,  but  to  all  pupils  in  the  school,  while  others 
pertain  solely  to  potential  drop-outs. 

1.  In  view  of  the  relationship  between  parental  attitude  towards 

school  and  the  drop-out  rate,  the  school,  in  conjunction  with 
local  boards  and  the  Department  of  Education,  should  utilize 
every  means  to  make  parents  realize,  and  keep  them  aware  of,  the 
urgent  need  to  keep  their  children  attending.  The  drop-out 
problem  should  be  given  every  publicity  in  order  to  help  achieve 
this  end. 

2.  The  school  should  attempt  to  acquire,  by  some  consistent  and 
regular  procedure,  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  about  the 
capabilities  of  each  child,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  keep  the 
failure  rate  to  a  minimum  by  giving  the  pupils  work  which  would 
challenge  but  not  overtax  these  capabilities.  The  procedure 
used  to  gather  this  information  might  consist,  at  least  in  part, 
of  ability  and  achievement  tests  administered  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  as  the  child  progresses  through  the  school. 
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3.  The  school,  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  failures, 
should  base  its  promotion  policy  upon  the  pupil's  work  during  the 
entire  year  and  not  solely  upon  a  single  mark  in  a  final  examina¬ 
tion. 

4.  To  further  facilitate  good  teaching  and  alleviate  the  failure 
problem,  the  school  should  keep  a  cumulative  record  on  every 
pupil  from  the  time  he  enters  school  until  he  graduates  or 
otherwise  leaves.  Such  a  record  would  be  of  great  value,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  new  teacher  coming  into  the  school. 

5.  To  help  keep  failures  to  a  minimum,  school  administrators  should 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  teacher  is  placed  in  the 
area  of  school  work  where  he  is  most  competent. 

4 

6.  As  already  pointed  out,  some  studies  have  shown  that  there  exists 
a  relationship  between  early  failure  rates  and  the  calibre  of 

the  teacher  involved.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, that  local 
boards  be  both  vigorous  and  insistent  in  hiring  well-qualified 
elementary  teachers.  In  order  that  such  teachers  be  available, 
the  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Department  of 
Education  should  place  much  emphasis  upon  elementary  teacher 
education. 

7.  To  facilitate  the  pupil's  study  on  his  own,  the  school  should 
take  the  initiative  in  organizing  supervised  study  periods 
wherever  the  conditions  warrant  them.  A  classroom  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  either  in  the  afternoon  after  regular  school 
hours  or  at  night,  and  the  parents  concerned  should 

'^Supra,  p.  110. 
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participate  in  such  a  project. 

8.  Every  school  should  endeavour  to  have  a  physical  education  pro¬ 
gramme  in  which  all  teachers  and  pupils,  if  necessary,  take 
part. 

9.  The  three  most  important  reasons  the  drop-outs  gave  for  leaving 
school  all  centered  in  one  fact:  they  were  not  interested  in 
what  the  school  had  to  offer  them.  Consequently,  if  the  school 
hopes  to  prevent  such  people  from  leaving,  it  must,  among  other 
things,  either  change  the  content  of  the  courses  being  offered, 
or  re-examine  drastically  the  way  in  which  these  courses  are 
taught  (perhaps  both  measures  are  necessary). 

10.  The  school  should  have  a  programme  for  the  early  detection  of 
potential  drop-outs,  for  example,  failures  or  behaviour  problems 
as  early  as  Grade  I.  There  should  also  be  a  plan  to  deal  with 
such  pupils  who  are  suspect  of  becoming  drop-outs,  and  in  both 
cases  the  aim  should  be  to  help  the  pupil  overcome  his  diffi¬ 
culties  and  make  a  successful  adjustment  to  school  life. 

11.  The  potential  drop-out  could  be  assigned  to  the  teacher  whom  he 
professed  to  like  most.  This  teacher  could  attempt  to  make  the 
pupil  feel  that  there  was  at  lea^t  one  person  in  the  school  who 
was  especially  interested  in  him,  and  such  an  interest  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  a  powerful  force  in  helping  to  keep  some  pupils 
in  school,  at  least  longer  than  they  remain  at  present. 

12.  The  school  should  keep  on  hand,  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  use, 
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a  supply  of  literature  regarding  employment  opportunities, 
especially  as  they  exist  in  Newfoundland.  This  literature  could 
include  such  information  as  number  and  type  of  jobs  available, 
educational  and  other  qualifications  necessary  for  such  work, 
locations  of  jobs,  salaries,  and  other  aspects  of  interest. 

The  vocational  high  schools  would  be  an  excellent  source  of 
such  material  since  their  administration  would  undoubtedly  have 
these  data  compiled  either  on  a  yearly  or  long-term  basis.  The 
Department  of  Education  could  set  up  a  central  office  which  would 
direct  the  distribution  of  this  literature. 

13.  Local  boards  should,  wherever  possible,  and  if  there  is  a  need, 
accept  the  responsibility  given  them  under  Section  12  of  The 
Education  Act,  I960,  and  establish  night  schools  so  that  the 
people  of  the  community,  school  drop-outs  included,  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  further  their  formal  education. 

IV.  TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

A  number  of  areas  for  further  study  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  during  the  course  of  the  investigation  for  this  report.  Research 
in  these  fields  would,  it  is  believed,  yield  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  drop-out  problem  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland. 

1.  A  study  might  be  undertaken  to  test  (a)  the  consistency,  and 
(b)  the  reliability,  of  the  reasons  given  by  drop-outs  for  leaving 
school.  Questionnaires  could  be  administered  at  arranged  intervals  to 
test  the  consistency  aspect;  teacher  and  parent  interviews  along  with 
a  study  of  the  school  records  would  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
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data  given  in  the  questionnaires  were  valid. 

2.  A  study  could  be  done  of  the  value  systems  of  drop-outs  and 
non-drop-outs.  Such  a  study  could  be  done  in  the  form  of  a  comparison 
of  the  attitudes  and  personality  of  the  two  groups  insofar  as  such 
things  as  school,  study,  work,  success,  education,  and  home  are  concerned. 
The  interview  technique  would  be  best  in  this  case  but  questionnaires 
could  be  used  to  supplement  the  results  of  this  method. 

3.  A  study  could  be  undertaken  at  the  end  of  high  school  of 
graduates  and  drop-outs,  using  certain  specific  variables  known  to  be 
associated  with  drop-outs,  for  example,  behaviour  problems,  repeated 
failures,  frequent  absences  from  school,  and  age.  Extensive  use  would 
be  made,  in  this  case,  of  school  records  and  teacher  interviews. 

4.  A  study  might  be  done  within  the  central  and  regional  high 
schools  to  determine  areas  of  pupil  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school.  The  interview  would  be  preferable  here;  questionnaires 


could  also  be  used. 
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APPENDIX 


10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
October  1,  1963. 


Mr. 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

St.  John's. 

Dear  Mr. 

I  am  a  Newfoundland  teacher  presently  studying  at  the  Master's 
level  in  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  I  propose,  for  my  thesis,  to  do  a  study  concerning  drop-out 
in  Grade  IX  in  Newfoundland  Regional  and  Central  High  Schools  for  the 
school  year  1961-62.  In  this  connection,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
have  the  enclosed  forms  completed  and  returned  to  me  at  the  above 
address. 

I  might  add  that,  since  I  have  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to 
do  this  study  (as  well  as  my  regular  course  work),  I  hope  to  get 
started  on  the  project  as  quickly  as  possible.  Consequently,  I  would 
appreciate  it  a  great  deal  if  you  would  send  me  this  information  as 
soon  as  you  possibly  can. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  help  in  this  matter. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 


.  ' 
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REGIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  OPERATION  DURING  THE 
FULL  SCHOOL  YEAR  1961-62 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  Grade  IX  _ 

SCHOOLS_ PLACE_ PRINCIPAL 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  OPERATION  DURING  THE 
FULL  SCHOOL  YEAR  1961-62 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  Grade  IX  _ 


SCHOOLS 


PLACE 


PRINCIPAL 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
November  7,  1963. 


Mr. 

Principal , 

Dear  Mr. 

I  am  a  Newfoundland  teacher  presently  studying  at  the  Master's 
level  in  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  I  am  engaged  in  a  study  concerning  drop-outs  in  Grade  IX  in 
Newfoundland  Central  High  Schools  for  the  school  year  1961-62.  This 
study  has  the  support  of  your  Superintendent  at  the  Department,  and  I 
would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  assist  me  in  doing  this  work  by 
completing  the  enclosed  form  and  returning  it  to  me  at  the  above  address. 
I  might  add  that  I  use  the  term  'drop-out'  to  mean  any  pupil  who  has 
left  your  school  for  any  reason  whatsoever  other  than  those  who  might 
have  transferred  to  another  school. 

A  brief  word  about  the  form,  although  I  believe  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  self-explanatory.  As  you  can  see,  I  am  only  interested  in  the 
group  of  pupils  who  were  in  Grade  IX  in  the  fall  of  1961.  All  of  the 

form  has  to  do  with  this  one  group,  some  of  whom  may  have  dropped  out 

of  school  during  1961-62  (col. 2),  and  others  of  which  are  still  in 
your  school — either  in  Grade  XI,  or  perhaps  in  Grade  X,  or,  conceivably, 
still  in  Grade  IX  (col. 3).  I  have  provided  space  on  the  form  for  the 
present  address  of  each  of  the  drop-outs  (those  names  in  col. 2),  since 
I  plan  to  contact  these  people.  Column  3  deals  only  with  those  pupils 
from  the  Grade  IX  1961-62  class  who  are  still  in  your  school;  I  need 

only  the  names  of  those  pupils  checked.  In  column  4,  I  would  like  to 

have  the  I.Q.  of  both  these  groups  of  pupils  and  the  form  of  I.Q.  test 
used  (e.g.  Otis);  this  information  will  be  treated  confidentially. 

Since  I  have  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  do  this  study,  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  it  if  you  would  forward  me  this  information  as  soon 
as  you  possibly  can.  I  realize  how  very  busy  you  must  be  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  kept  this  in  mind  in  making  out  the 
form  and  tried  to  keep  it  as  simple  and  straightforward  as  possible. 

I  feel  you  will  not  mind  doing  this  for  me,  and  let  me  say  again  how 
very  thankful  I  am  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  letter  from  the  University  here  approving  the  study. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 

Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 
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Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta, 
November  7,  1964. 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Mr.  George  Martin  is  currently  doing  graduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta.  He  proposes  to  make  a  study  of  drop-outs  in  his  home 
province  of  Newfoundland.  At  this  distance,  such  a  study  is  possible 
only  with  cooperation  of  former  colleagues  in  the  area  .  The  study 
should  provide  valuable  information  for  all  school  administrators  and 
other  such  personnel  in  your  province.  Therefore,  Mr.  Martin  will 
greatly  appreciate  any  assistance  you  can  give  to  further  his  project. 


Yours  truly, 


G.  L.  Berry 
Associate  Professor 
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PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


Name  of  school _ 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  the  school 
Number  of  classrooms  in  the  school 


Co  1 . 1 

Names  of  all 
pupils  in  Gr.  IX 
in  1961-62 
according  to 
the  register 


Please  check  (  )  each  col. 
where  applicable 


Col .  2 
those  from 
col.l.  who 
dropped  cut 
from  Sept. 
1961  to  Aug. 

31. . 1962 


Col .  3 
those  from 
col.l  who 
are  still 
in  school 


Co  1 . 4 

I.Q.  of  each 
one  from  col. 
2  and  col. 3; 
also  type  of 
test  used 


Col .  5 

Address  of 
each  drop¬ 
out  (those 
names 

checked  in 
col. 2) 


. 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
December  7,  1963. 


Mr. 

Principal , 


Dear  Mr. 

I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  November  7  regarding  the  study  which 
I  am  doing  concerning  drop-outs  in  Newfoundland  Central  High  Schools. 

As  I  noted  at  that  time,  I  realize  how  extremely  busy  you  must  be  at 
this  time  and  I  hesitate  to  impose  further  upon,  what  I  know  must 
be,  an  already  full  schedule.  However,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
fill  out,  at  your  convenience,  the  form  I  enclosed  in  my  previous  letter 
and  forward  it  to  me,  I  would  certainly  be  most  grateful. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter,  and 
let  me  extend  to  you  the  compliments  of  the  Season  and  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
January  6,  1964. 


Mr. 

Principal , 


Dear  Mr. 

I  refer  you  to  my  previous  letters  of  November  7  and  December  7 
concerning  the  drop-out  study  I  plan  to  conduct  in  Central  High  School 
As  I  am  now  ready  to  distribute  questionnaires  which  I  have  prepared, 
it  would  be  most  kind  of  you  if  you  would  forward  the  information  I 
requested  in  my  first  letter.  I  am  enclosing  extra  forms  just  in  case 
you  have  mislaid  the  ones  I  sent  you  earlier. 

Let  me  say  how  much  I  appreciate  your  help  in  this  matter. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 


t 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
January  20,  1964. 


Dear 


I  am  a  Newfoundlander  just  like  you  and  I  am  studying  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  at  the  present  time.  I  am  enclosing  a  question¬ 
naire  in  connection  with  a  study  I  am  doing  concerning  Newfoundland 
schools  and  pupils,  which  I  would  like  for  you  to  fill  out  and  return 
to  me. 

This  questionnaire  should  not  take  very  long  for  you  to  do  as  in 
most  cases  you  only  have  to  check  off  an  answer  with  either  pen  or 
pencil.  If  there  is  any  question  you  do  not  want  to  answer  for  some 
reason,  please  leave  it  and  go  on  to  the  next  one.  But  please  try  to 
answer  all  of  them  if  you  can.  All  the  information  you  give  me  will 
be  treated  as  confidential. 

I  cannot  do  any  more  work  on  my  study  until  I  get  your  questionnaire 
back  because  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  give  me  this  information.  So 
I  would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  do  this  for  me  in  the  next 
day  or  so  and  send  it  back.  People  here  in  Alberta  say  it  is  a  job  to 
get  questionnaires  returned.  I  tell  them  we  are  not  like  that  in 
Newfoundland.  They  are  waiting  to  see  what  will  happen.  I  know  you 
will  not  let  me  down,  and  I  will  be  able  to  show  them  just  what 
Newfoundlanders  are  like. 

I  am  putting  in  an  envelope  with  a  stamp  and  my  address  on  it.  All 
you  have  to  do  when  you  finish  the  questionnaire,  is  put  it  in  this 
envelope  and  return  it  to  me.  You  will  certainly  be  helping  me  a 
great  deal  by  doing  this,  and  I  will  be  looking  forward  to  getting  your 
questionnaire  back  within  the  next  few  days. 

Thank  you  for  doing  this  for  me. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 


. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  DROP-OUTS 


1 .  Name 


6. 


Surname  First  Names 

How  old  were  you  when  you  left  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)13  years  or  less(  )  (1)  14  years  (2)15  years  (3)16  years  (4)  17 

(  )  (  )  (  )  years  or 

more(  ) 

Are  you  (0)  single _ (l)married _ .  (Check  one  (  ) 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have  living  at  home  when  you 

were  in  Grade  9?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)  none  (1)  one  or  two  (2)  three  or  four  (3)  five  or  more 

(  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Were  your  parents  living  during  the  last  year  you  were  in  school? 
Check  one  of  the  following  (  ) 

(0)  father  and  mother  both  living  (  ) 

(1)  father  and  mother  both  dead  (  ) 

(2)  father  living  but  mother  dead  (  ) 

(3)  father  dead  but  mother  living  (  ) 

In  all,  how  many  different  schools  did  you  attend  before  you 
entered  Grade  9?  Check  one  of  the  following  (  ) 

(0)  one(  )  (l)two(  )  (2)three(  )  (3)four(  )  (4)five  or  more(  ) 

How  far  did  you  live  from  the  last  high  school  that  you  attended? 
Check  one  of  the  following  (  ) 

(O)less  than  (l)between  1  (2)between  2  (3)more  than 
1  mile(  )  and  2  miles()  and  3  miles(  )  3  miles  (  ) 

How  did  you  get  to  and  from  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)walked(  )  (l)by  car(  )  (2)by  bus(  )  (3)by  bicycle(  )  (4)  other 

means(  ) 

How  much  education  does  your  father  have?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)  less  than  Grade  8(  ) 

(1)  some  high  school — Grade  9  or  more  (  ) 

(2)  finished  high  school  (  ) 

(3)  some  university  training  (  ) 

(4)  university  degree  (  ) 

10.  How  much  education  does  your  mother  have?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)  less  than  Grade  8  (  ) 

(1)  some  high  school — Grade  9  or  more  (  ) 

(2)  finished  high  school  (  ) 

(3)  some  university  training  (  ) 

(4)  university  degree  (  ) 


9. 


. 
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11.  What  is  the  occupation  of  your  father? 

12.  What  is  the  occupation  of  your  mother? 


13.  About  how  much  family  income  was  there  during  the  last  year  you  went 
to  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)$2001  to  (l)  less  than  (2)  more  than  (3)  $1001  to 
$3000  (  )  $1000  (  )  $3000  (  )  $2000  (  ) 

14.  How  may  grades  did  you  fail  in  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)none(  )  (l)one(  )  (2)two(  )  (3)three(  )  (4)four  or  more(  ) 

15.  How  many  grades  did  you  repeat  in  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)none(  )  (l)one(  )  (2)two(  )  (3)three(  )  (4)four  or  more(  ) 


16.  What  was  your  favourite  subject  in  high  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)English(  )  (4)Physics  or  Chemistry(  )  (8)Music(  ) 

(1) Mathematics(  )  (5)History(  )  (9)Art(  ) 

(2) Civics(  )  (6)Geography (  ) 

(3) General  Science(  )(7)Foreign  Language(  ) 

17.  Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  16,  which  one  was  your  second 

favourite?  _ 


Id. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  16,  which  one  was 
favourite?  _ 


Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  16,  which  one  did 

Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  16,  which  was  the 

you  disliked  most?  _ 

Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  16,  which  was  the 
you  disliked  most?  _ 

What  was  your  average  mark  in  Grade  8?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)61  to  70 (  )  (2)41  to  50 (  )  (4)  51  to  60 (  ) 

(l)30  to  40 (  )  (3)below  30(  )  (5)above  70 (  ) 


your  third 

you  dislike  most? 
second  one  that 

third  one  that 


23.  How  did  you  get  along  with  your  teachers  in  high  school?  Check  one(  ) 

(O)very  well  with  (l)well  with  (2)well  with  (3)disliked 

all  my  teachers(  )  most(  )  a  few(  )  my  teachers(  ) 

24.  How  did  you  get  along  with  your  principal?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)very  well(  )  (l)fairly  well(  )  (2)not  at  all(  ) 


25.  How  did  you  get  along  with  your  classmates?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0 ) very -well (  )  (l)fairly  well(  )  (2)very  poorly(  ) 


_ _  _ _ _  _ _  *  T  SqL  .  1  .  S 
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26.  To  what  extent  did  your  school  help  you  in  giving  you  information 
about  different  kinds  of  jobs  or  with  any  personal  problems  you 
had?  Check  one(  ) 

(0)a  great  deal(  )  (l)some(  )  (2)not  very  much(  )  (3)no  help(  ) 


27.  On  an  average,  how  many  hours  each  school  day  did  you  study  outside 
of  class?  Check  one(  ) 

(O)about  1  (l)more  than  (2)less  than  (3) from  1  to 

hour(  )  2  hours(  )  1  hour(  )  2  hours(  ) 

28.  Did  your  school  have  an  organized  sports  programme?  (O)yea _ (l)no__ 


29.  About  how  many  hours  did  you  spend  each  week  on  co-curricular 

activities?  (such  things  as  sports,  debating,  etc).  Check  one  (  ) 
(O)from  2  to  (l)less  than  (2)from  1  to  (3)more  than 

3  hours(  )  1  hour(  )  2  hours(  )  3  hours(  ) 

30.  Did  your  school  have  a  library?  (O)yes _ (l)no _ 


31.  Did  your  school  have  a  gymnasium?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

32.  Did  your  school  have  a  laboratory?  (O)yes _  (l)no 


33.  Did  your  school 

34.  Did  your  school 

35.  Did  your  school 


have  a  tape  recorder?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

have  a  movie  or  film  strip  projector?  (O)yes _  (l)no. 

have  an  auditorium?  (O)yes _  (l)nG _ 


36.  What  was  the  most  important  reason  why  you  went  to  high  school  as 
long  as  you  did?  Check  one  of  the  following  (  ) 

(0)  It  trained  me  to  take  a  job(  ) 

(1) 1  wanted  to  go  on  to  university(  ) 

(2) My  parents  said  that  I  must  go(  ) 

(3)  The  law  said  that  I  must  go  to  school(  ) 

(4) Most  of  my  friends  went  to  school (  ) 

(5) 1  wanted  to  take  part  in  sports(  ) 

(6) 1  liked  my  teachers(  ) 

(7) It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  after  completing  Grade  8(  ) 

(8) My  teachers  encouraged  me  to  go  to  school (  ) 

(9) Other  reasons(  ) 


37.  Of  the  reasons  listed  in  question  36,  what  was  the  second  most 

important  reason  why  you  went  to  schooll  Put  the  number  here _ 

38.  Of  the  reasons  listed  in  question  36,  what  was  the  third  most 

important  reason?  Put  the  number  here _ 
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39.  What  was  the  most  important  reason  why  you  left  high  school? 

Check  one  (  ) 

(0)  I  did  not  like  my  teachers  nor  school  work  (  ) 

(1)  I  left  to  find  work  to  help  support  my  family  (  ) 

(2)  I  left  because  of  marriage  plans  (  ) 

(3)  I  had  to  leave  because  of  illness  (  ) 

(4)  My  friends  were  not  going  to  school  (  ) 

(5)  I  felt  I  was  not  getting  anything  worthwhile  from  school  (  ) 

(6)  The  school  work  was  too  hard  (  ) 

(7)  I  was  not  interested  in  school  (  ) 

(8)  I  preferred  work  to  school  (  ) 

(9)  Other  reasons  (  ) 

40.  Of  the  reasons  listed  in  question  39,  what  was  the  second  most 

important  reason  why  you  left  school?  Put  the  number  here _ 

41.  Of  the  reasons  listed  in  question  39,  what  was  the  third  most 

important  reason  why  you  left  school?  Put  the  number  here _ 

42.  Did  you  talk  over  your  decision  to  leave  school  with  anyone? 

Check  one  (  ) 

(0)teachers(  )  (l)friends(  )  (2)parents(  )  (3)nobody(  ) 

43.  How  did  your  parents  feel  about  your  leaving  school?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)  Did  not  want  me  to  leave  (  ) 

(1)  Agreed  with  my  decision  and  wanted  me  to  leave  (  ) 

(2)  Did  not  mind  whether  I  left  or  kept  on  going  to  school  (  ) 

44.  Had  you  decided  on  the  type  of  work  you  wanted  to  do  when  you  began 

high  school?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

45.  Did  you  know  what  kind  of  work  you  wanted  to  do  when  you  left  high 

school?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

46.  Which  of  the  following  influenced  you  most  in  deciding  what  kind  of 
work  you  wanted  to  do?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)teachers(  )  (l)friends(  )  (2)parents(  )  (3)others(  ) 

(4)ncbody — decided  myself(  ) 

47.  Did  you  ever  have  any  serious  illness  while  you  were  in  school? 

(O)yes _  (l)no _ 

48.  Do  you  feel  high  school  gave  you  satisfactory  training  for  a  job? 

(O)yes _  (l)no _ 

49.  Do  you  feel  high  school  gave  you  satisfactory  training  on  how  to  use 

your  spare  time?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

50.  Do  you  feel  high  school  gave  you  satisfactory  training  in  meeting 

people?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 
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51.  Do  you  feel  high  school  gave  you  satisfactory  training  to  think  and 

act  on  your  own?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

52.  Do  you  feel  high  school  gave  you  satisfactory  training  to  speak  and 

write  well?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

53.  Did  you  take  part  in  youth  organizations  while  you  were  in  school? 

(such  things  as  scouts,  guides,  cadets,  etc).  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

54.  If  your  answer  is  'yes'  to  question  53,  to  what  extent  did  you  take 
part?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)more  than  I  (l)about  the  (2)less  than  I 

should  have(  )  right  extent(  )  should  have  (  ) 

55.  How  valuable  do  you  think  a  high  school  education  is?  Check  one(  ) 

(O)valuable  and  (l)valuable  but  can  (2)not  necessary(  ) 

necessary(  )  do  without(  ) 

56.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  parents  towards  a  high  schcol  education? 
Check  one  (  ) 

(O)valuable  and  (l)valuable  but  can  (2)not  necessary(  ) 

necessary(  )  do  without(  ) 

57.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  reason  why  people  leave 
school  before  they  finish  Grade  XI?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)to  get  a  job(  ) 

(1) because  they  are  not  interested  in  school (  ) 

(2) because  of  poor  teachers(  ) 

(3) other  reasons(  ) 

58.  How  many  jobs  have  you  had  since  you  left  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)none(  )  (l)one(  )  (2)two(  )  (3)three(  )  (4)four  or  more(  ) 

59.  How  did  you  get  your  first  job?  Check  one(  ) 

(O)through  (l)through  (2)through  the  (3) through  national 
friends(  )  parents(  )  school (  )  employment  office(  ) 

60.  Are  you  working  at  the  present  time?  (O)yes _  ( 1 ) no _ 

61.  About  how  much  money  do  you  earn  in  a  year?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)$1001  to  (l)more  than  (2)less  than  (3)$2001  to 

$2000 (  )  $3000 (  )  $1000 (  )  $3000 (  ) 

62.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  work  which  you  are  now  doing?  check  one  (  ) 
(0)  completely  satisfied(  )  (l)fairly  satisfied(  )  (2)very  dissatis- 

•  fied(  ) 

63.  Have  you  gotten  any  further  education  since  you  left  school? 

(for  example,  night  school,  vocational  school,  correspondence 
courses,  etc.).  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 
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64.  Do  you  ever  plan  on  going  back  to  school?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

65.  How  much  help  did  your  high  school  teachers  usually  give  you  with 
your  school  work?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)all  I  needed(  )  ( 1 ) a  good  (2)not  nearly  (3)hardly  any(  ) 

deal(  )  enough(  ) 

66.  Which  of  the  following  subjects  or  activities  do  you  think  more 

attention  should  be  given  to  in  high  school?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)sports(  )  (2)mathematics(  )  (4)history(  ) 

(l)science(  )  (3)English(  )  (5)public  speaking(  ) 

67.  Of  the  list  in  question  66,  which  would  you  choose  as  a  second  one 

to  which  more  attention  should  be  given?  _ 

68.  What  do  you  think  of  the  length  of  the  school  year?  Check  one(  ) 

(O)right  as  it  is  (l)should  be  (2)should  be  shorter(  ) 

now — 10  months(  )  longer(  ) 

69.  How  long  do  you  think  a  pupil  should  be  required  by  law  to  go  to 
school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)as  now — 15  years  of  age(  )  (l)longer  than  (2)not  as  long 

now(  )  as  now(  ) 

70.  How  do  you  feel  about  high  school  examinations?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)too  many(  )  (l)just  enough(  )  (2)not  enough(  ) 

71.  Check  one  of  the  following  (  ) 

Exams  are:  (0)too  hard(  )  (l)about  right(  )  (2)too  easy(  ) 

72.  Check  one  of  the  following  (  ) 

Exams  are:  (0)of  little  value(  )  (l)very  useful(  ) 

73.  Knowing  what  you  do  now,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  just 
beginning  high  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)1  would  go  to  the  same  high  school  that  I  did  before(  ) 

(l)l  would  go  to  a  different  high  school(  ) 

74.  Also,  knowing  what  you  do  now,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  just 
beginning  high  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)1  would  finish  high  school(  ) 

(1)1  would  quit  school  as  I  did  before(  ) 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
January  20,  1964. 


Mr. 

Principal , 

Dear  Mr. 

I  received  the  information  which  1  requested  of  you  concerning  drop¬ 
outs  in  your  school  a  short  time  ago.  For  this,  please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks. 

From  the  names  of  those  pupils  who  are  still  in  school,  I  have 
picked,  at  random,  the  ones  listed  below.  To  these,  I  would  like  to 
give  a  questionnaire  as  well.  In  this  connection,  I  am  enclosing  one 
for  each  of  them.  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  administering  it  for  me. 

You  may  choose  your  own  method  of  doing  this — in  school  after  class,  or 
giving  them  the  questionnaire  to  take  home  for  a  day  or  two — are  two 
possible  ways.  The  form  is  quite  simple  and  should  not  take  long  to  do 
as  in  most  cases  the  pupil  only  has  to  check  off  an  answer.  All 
information  will  be  treated  as  confidential  and  I  would  like  all,  if 
possible,  of  the  questions  to  be  answered.  However,  if  anyone  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  give  certain  of  the  information,  he  may  leave  that  particular 
question  and  go  on  to  the  next.  I  would  appreciate  it,  though,  if  you 
would  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  answering  all  they  possibly 
can,  or  will.  Some  may  not  wish  you  to  see  their  answers;  in  this  case, 
you  may  tell  them  that  they  do  not  have  to  put  a  name  on  the  question¬ 
naire  if  they  do  not  wish  to,  and  they  may  also  put  their  completed 
questionnaire  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  give  it  to  you  if  they  want  to. 

I  am  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  you  to  return  the 
questionnaire  to  me. 

Let  me  express  again,  how  very  grateful  I  am  for  your  help  in 
this  matter,  without  which  my  study  would  have  been  impossible  to 
conduct.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  very  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
successful  New  Year. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  NON-DROP-OUTS 


1.  Name 


Surname 


First  Names 


2.  How  old  are  you?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)13  years(  )  (1)14  years(  )  (2)15  years  (3)16  years(  ) 

(4)17  years  or  more(  ) 

3.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have  living  at  home?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)none(  )  (l)one  or  two(  )  (2)three  or  four(  )  (3)five  or  more  (  ) 

4.  Are  your  parents  living?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)  father  and  mother  both  living(  ) 

(1)  father  and  mother  both  dead(  ) 

(2) father  living  but  mother  dead(  ) 

(3) father  dead  but  mother  living(  ) 

5.  In  all,  how  many  different  schools  have  you  attended?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)one(  )  (l)two(  )  (2)three(  )  (3)four(  )  (4)five  or  more(  ), 

6.  How  far  do  you  live  from  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)less  than  (l)between  1  (2)between  2  (3)more  than 

1  mile(  )  and  2  miles(  )  and  3  miles(  )  3  miles(  ) 

7.  How  do  you  get  to  and  from  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)walk(  )  (l)by  car(  )  (2)by  bus(  )  (3)by  bicycle(  )  (4)other  means(  ) 

8.  How  much  education  does  your  father  have?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)less  than  Grade  8(  ) 

(1) some  high  school — Grade  9  or  more(  ) 

(2) finished  high  school(  ) 

(3) some  university  training(  ) 

(4) university  degree(  ) 

9.  How  much  education  does  your  mother  have?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)less  than  Grade  8(  ) 

(1) some  high  school — Grade  9  or  more(  ) 

(2) finished  high  school(  ) 

(3) some  university  training(  ) 

(4)  university  degree(  ) 

10.  What  is  the  occupation  of  your  father?  _ _ 

11.  What  is  the  occupation  of  your  mother?  _ 


12.  About  how  much  is  your  family  income  per  year?  Check  one(  ) 
(0 )$2001  to  (l)less  than  (2)more  than  (3)$1001  to 
$3000 (  )  $1000(  )  $3000 (  )  $2000 (  ) 
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13.  How  many  grades  have  you  failed  in  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)none(  )  (l)one(  )  (2)two(  )  (3)three(  )  (4)four  or  more(  ) 

14.  How  many  grades  have  you  repeated  in  school?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)none(  )  (l)one(  )  (2)two(  )  (3)three(  )  (4)four  or  more(  ) 

15.  What  is  your  favourite  subject  in  high  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0}English(  )  (4)Physics  or  Chemistry(  )  (8)music(  ) 

(1 ) Mathematics(  )  (5)History(  )  (9)Art(  ) 

(2) Civics(  )  (6)Geography(  ) 

(3) General  Science(  )(7)Foreign  Language(  ) 

16.  Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  15,  which  one  is  your  second 

favourite?  _ 


17.  Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  15,  which  one  is  your  third 

favourite?  _ 

18.  Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  15,  which  one  do  you  dislike 

most?  _ 

19.  Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  15,  which  is  the  second  one  that 

you  dislike  most?  _ 


20.  Of  the  subjects  listed  in  question  15,  which  is  the  third  one  that 
you  dislike  most?  _ 


21.  What  was  your  average  mark  in  Grade  8?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)61  to  70 (  )  (2)41  to  50 (  )  (4)51  to  60 (  ) 

(1)30  to  40 (  )  (3)below  30 (  )  (5)above  70 (  ) 


22.  How  do  you  get  along  with  your  teachers  in  high  school?  Check  one(  ) 
(O)very  well  with  all  my  teachers(  )  (l)well  with  most(  ) 

(2)well  with  a  few(  )  (3)dislike  my  teachers(  ) 

23.  How  do  you  get  along  with  the  principal?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)very  well(  )  (l)fairly  well(  )  (2)not  at  all(  ) 

24.  How  do  you  get  along  with  your  classmates?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)very  well(  )  (l)fairly  well(  )  (2)very  poorly(  ) 


25.  To  what  extent  does  your  school  help  you  in  giving  you  information 
about  different  kinds  of  jobs  or  with  any  personal  problems  you 
have?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)a  great  deal(  )  (l)some(  )  (2)not  very  much(  )  (3)no  help(  ) 

26.  On  an  average,  how  many  hours  each  school  day  do  you  study  outside 
of  class?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)about  1  (l)more  than  (2)lessthan  (3) from  1  to 
hour(  )  2  hours(  )  1  hour(  )  2  hours(  ) 
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27.  Does  your  school  have  an  organized  sports  programme?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

28.  About  how  many  hours  do  you  spend  each  week  on  co-curricular 
activities?  (such  things  as  sports,  debating,  etc.).  Check  one  (  ) 
(O)from  2  to  (l)less  than  (2)from  1  to  (3)more  than 

3  hours(  )  1  hour(  )  2  hours(  )  3  hours(  ) 

29.  What  is  the  most  important  reason  why  you  go  to  high  school?  Check 
one  (  ) 

( 0 ) I t  trains  me  to  take  a  job(  ) 

(1) l  want  to  go  on  to  university(  ) 

(2) My  parents  say  that  I  must  go(  ) 

(3) The  law  requires  me  to  go  to  school (  ) 

(4) Most  of  my  friends  go  to  school (  ) 

(5) 1  want  to  take  part  in  sports(  ) 

(6) 1  like  my  teachers(  ) 

( 7)  It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do  after  completing  Grade  8(  ) 

(8) My  teachers  encourage  me  to  go(  ) 

(9) Other  reasons(  ) 

30.  Of  the  reasons  listed  in  question  29,  what  is  the  second  most 

important  one  why  you  go  to  school?  Put  the  number  here _ 

31.  Of  the  reasons  listed  in  question  29,  what  is  the  third  most 

important  one  why  you  go  to  school?  Put  the  number  here _ 

32.  If  you  decided  to  leave  school  now,  how  would  your  parents  feel 

about  it?  Check  one(  ) 

(O)Would  not  want  me  to  leave(  ) 

(1) WouJ.d  agree  with  my  decision  and  want  me  to  leave(  ) 

(2) Would  not  mind  whether  I  left  school  or  kept  on  going(  ) 

33.  Had  you  decided  on  the  type  of  work  you  wanted  to  do  when  you  began 

high  school?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

34.  Do  you  know  now  what  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

35.  If  you  have  decided  on  the  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do,  which  of  the 
following  influenced  you  most  in  your  decision?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)teachers(  )  (l)friends(  )  (2)parents(  )  (3)others(  ) 

(4) nobody— decided  mysel f (  ) 

36.  Have  you  ever  had  any  serious  illness  while  in  school?  (O)yes _  (l)no, 

37.  Do  you  feel  your  school  is  giving  you  satisfactory  training  for  a 

job?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

38.  Do  you  feel  your  school  is  giving  you  satisfactory  training  in  the 

use  of  your  spare  time?  (O)yes _  (l)no  _ 
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39.  Do  you  feel  your  school  is  giving  you  satisfactory  training  in 

meeting  people?  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

40.  Do  you  feel  your  school  is  giving  you  satisfactory  training  to 

think  and  act  on  your  own?  (0)yes _  (l)no _ 

41.  Do  you  feel  your  school  is  giving  you  satisfactory  training  to 

speak  and  write  well?  (0)yes _  (l)no _ 

42.  Do  you  take  part  in  youth  organizations?  (such  things  as  scouts, 

guides,  cadets,  etc.).  (O)yes _  (l)no _ 

43.  If  your  answer  is  'yes'  to  question  42,  to  what  extent  do  you  take 
part  in  these  things?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)more  than  I  should(  )  (l)about  the  right  extent(  ) 

(2)  less  than  I  should(  ) 

44.  How  valuable  do  you  think  a  high  school  education  is?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)valuable  and  (l)valuable  but  can  (2)not  necessary(  ) 

necessary(  )  do  without(  ) 

45.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  parents  towards  the  value  of  a  high 
school  education?  Check  one(  ) 

46.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  reason  why  some  people 
leave  school  before  they  finish  Grade  XI?  Check  one(  ) 

(0)to  get  a  job(  ) 

(1) because  they  are  not  interested  in  school(  ) 

(2) because  of  poor  teachers(  ) 

(3) other  reasons(  ) 

47.  How  much  help  do  your  teachers  usually  give  you  with  your  school 
work?  Check  one  (  ) 

(O)all  I  need(  )  (l)a  good  deal(  )  (2)not  nearly  enough(  ) 

(3)hardly  any(  ) 

48.  Which  of  the  following  subjects  or  activities  do  you  think  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  in  high  school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)sports(  )  (2)mathematics(  )  (4)history(  ) 

(l)science(  )  (3)English(  )  (5)public  speaking(  ) 

49«  Of  the  list  in  question  48,  which  would  you  choose  as  a  second  one 
to  which  more  attention  should  be  given?  _ 

50.  What  do  you  think  of  the  length  of  the  school  year?  Check  one(  ) 

(O)right  as  it  is  (l)should  be  longer(  )  (2)should  be  shorter(  ) 

now — 10  months(  ) 

51.  How  long  do  you  think  a  pupil  should  be  required  by  law  to  go  to 
school?  Check  one  (  ) 

(0)as  now — 15  years  of  (l)longer  than  now(  )  (2)not  as  long  as 
age(  )  now(  ) 
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52.  How  do  you  feel  about  Ugh  school  examinations?  Check  one  (  ) 
(0)too  many(  )  (l)just  enough(  )  (2)not  enough(  ) 

53.  Check  one  of  the  following: 

Exams  are:  (0)too  hard(  )  (l)about  right (  )  (2)too  easy(  ) 


54.  Check  one  of  the  following: 

Exams  are:  (0)of  little  value(  )  (l)very  useful (  ) 


10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
February  8,  1964. 


Mr. 

Principal , 

Dear  Mr. 

Again,  I  must  request  your  help  in  connection  with  my  study. 

Knowing  how  busy  you  must  be,  it  is,  believe  me,  with  much  reluctance 
that  I  impose  upon  your  time  and  work  in  this  manner. 

Below  are  listed  the  names  of  the  drop-outs  that  you  so  kindly 
supplied  me  with  at  an  earlier  date.  I  have  sent  each  of  them  a 
questionnaire.  My  main  problem  now  is  the  matter  of  getting  them  back. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  people  will  neglect  to  answer  and  return 
them  without  some  little  inducement — a  word  from  their  former  principal 
(or  perhaps  some  of  your  staff  know  these  people  well)  would,  I  feel, 
increase  the  returns  tremendously.  Perhaps  a  phone  call,  a  chance 
meeting  on  the  street,  in  the  store,  the  home,  the  church,  where  you 
could  perhaps  mention  my  questionnaire,  inquire  if  they  had  answered  it 
and  if  not,  suggest  that  they  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I  mentioned, 
perhaps  some  of  your  teachers  see  these  people  often  and  would  not  mind 
doing  this  for  me.  Any  help  that  either  they  or  you  could  give  me  in 
this  way  would,  needless  to  say,  be  more  than  appreciated. 

May  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and  willing 
cooperation;  any  success  my  study  may  have  will  be,  in  no  small  part, 
attributable  to  your  efforts  on  my  behalf. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
February  15,  1964. 


Dear 


I  am  terribly  sorry  to  bother  you  again  about  the  questionnaire 
which  I  sent  to  you  a  short  time  ago.  I  know  you  are  probably  busy, 
and  have  not  had  a  chance  to  fill  it  in  yet.  Or,  perhaps  you  have 
mailed  it  and  I  have  not,  as  yet,  received  it.  In  any  case,  I  would 
certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  take  a  few  minutes  to-night  and  do 
this  for  me  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  As  I  told  you  on  my  first 
letter,  I  cannot  carry  out  my  study  until  I  get  your  questionnaire 
back.  You  can  understand,  then,  how  very  important  this  is  to  me. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  ,  for  helping  me  in  this  way. 

I  feel  sure  you  will  not  let  me  down,  and  I  will  be  looking  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  in  the  next  day  or  so. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
March  15,  1964. 


Mr. 

Principal , 


Dear  Mr. 

I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  January  20  in  which  I  enclosed  a 
questionnaire  asking  you  if  you  would  administer  it  to  ,  a 

pupil  in  your  school. 

I  realize  how  very  busy  you  must  be,  but  if  you  could  find  time 
to  do  this  in  the  near  future  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

May  I  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  helping  me  in  this  manner. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 
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10531  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
April  23,  1964. 


Dear 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help  in  answering  the  questionnaire 
which  I  sent  you  some  time  ago.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  many  of 
you  asked — I  obtained  your  name  and  address  from  the  school  which  you 
had  attended. 

Because  of  your  help,  it  is  possible  to  complete  my  study.  I  hope 
that  the  findings  will  benefit  the  pupils  in  Newfoundland  schools. 

May  I  thank  you  once  again  for  your  help,  and  let  me  wish  you 
every  success  in  the  future. 


Yours  truly, 


George  Martin 
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